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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URING the past week the greatest battle of modern 
times—perhaps of all times, if, as we have noted else- 
where, the area of operations and the number of combatants are 
considered—has been waged near Yentai with a fierceness and 
stubbornness as great as even that shown in the American 
Civil War. The operations began on October 9th by the 
Russians advancing on the extreme of the Japanese left; and 
this advance proved to be no mere piece of tactical finesse, but 
the beginning of a general attack by Kuropatkin. The object 
of this attack has been stated to be the relief of Port Arthur, 
and it has been asserted that as soon as the last reinforce- 
ments arrived at Mukden, the Czar issued positive orders that 
the Japanese must be attacked. In our opinion, however, it 
is far more likely that General Kuropatkin, as we have said 
elsewhere, attacked because he was obliged to,—because he 
found that if he did not do so, he would be enveloped by the 
Japanese armies which were gradually creeping round his 
flanks. His alternative was another retreat; and holding, as 
he did, the interior lines, and noting the Japanese tendency 
to make the meshes of their net very wide, he may well have 
held that the least risk would be run by striking a hard 
blow at Oyama before the Japanese Marshal’s encircling 
movement was fully developed. 


Whatever was the motive-force behind him, Kuropatkin 
pressed his attack hard on October 9th and 10th, and on 
those days the Japanese fell back before him. On the 11th, 
however, the Japanese again took the initiative, and re- 
captured some of the positions lost on the 10th. On the 
12th—that is, on Wednesday—it would appear that the 
forward movement of the Japanese was maintained, and 
that the Russians had in their turn to fall back, leaving 
twenty-seven guns in the hands of theirenemy. Of Thurs- 
day’s fighting there are as yet no details, but Marshal 
Oyama speaks of the pursuit of the retreating Russians 
being pressed home successfully at all points, while General 
Kuropatkin in a brief despatch confirms the loss of the 
guns and the retreat of his army. As we have endeavoured 
to explain in our leading article, General Kuropatkin’s 
position is a very serious one. If his army has had its 
morale destroyed, it is difficult to see how he will be able to 
escape from the Japanese armies which are now gathering 
round him,—unless, which is conceivable, they have received 
such heavy punishment as to have been for the time rendered 
immobile, It is, however, useless to speculate further on 
this point. Time will show whether we have been witnessing 
this week one of the decisive battles of the world, or only a 
great slaughter, which has but postponed the final decision. 








the Russians have just the soldier required to command in a 
besieged town. He is a man not only of magnificent courage, 
but of great resource, and he manages to inspire the garrison 
with his own undaunted spirit. The manner in which he con- 
trives to send his almost daily messages through to St. 
Petersburg is most remarkable. But in spite of the pluck 
with which Port Arthur is being defended, the end cannot be 
long delayed. While death, wounds, and disease are con- 
stantly reducing the numbers of the besieged, the numbers of 
the besiegers are as constantly augmented by reinforcements 
from Japan. The next attempt of the Japanese to storm 
the fortress will in all probability be successful. 


Just a week before his advance General Kuropatkin issued a 
proclamation to his troops which must surely have been dictated, 
or at least suggested, from St. Petersburg. Init he declares that 
the Japanese seven months ago “ treacherously” attacked Port 
Arthur, and that although the army has behaved heroically, it 
has not hitherto been strong enough to accomplish its “arduous 
but honourable task.” He had therefore retreated with a sad 
heart; but now that the Emperor has assigned forces “ suffi- 
cient to assure us victory,” he has resolved to meet the enemy, 
“and compel him to do our will.” The “inflexible wish of the 
Emperor that we should vanquish the foe will be infiexibly 
fulfilled.” Nevertheless, continues the General, the soldiers 
must be unceasingly mindful that the victory has to be gained 
“ over a strong and gallant foe.” The “illustrious head of the 
Russian land prays for you and blesses you for your heroic 
deeds.” We “must go forward fearlessly, with a firm deter- 
mination to do our duty to the end without sparing our lives.” 
Russian generals must know best what willencourage Russians, 
but to foreigners this proclamation sounds at once apologetic 
and boastful. It is of little use to explain defeats as politic 
retreats; and as for the General himself, nothing will justify 
his strategy so completely as a great battle won. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times, who has sometimes 
information outside his particular department of news, ends 
a letter about the relations of Germany with Russia with the 
following remarkable sentence :—“ Unless all the information 
received from trustworthy sources in Russia be wrong, a 
domestic crisis of some kind is rapidly maturing, and is, 
indeed, according to some people, comparatively close at 
hand.” That is, we believe, the impression of many men who 
know Russia very well; but it must be accepted in conjunction 
with this other fact, that no one mentions, or even hints at, 
the kind of “crisis” expected. Is it to bea popular revolt, or 
a military mutiny, or a palace revolution? These are very 
different things, and would produce widely different con- 
sequences. The German Emperor, according to the corre- 
spondent, certainly expects none of them, for he has given 
the Czar assurances as to the safety of the Polish frontier 
which enable his friend to strip Poland of her great garrison 
and use it to form the second army for the Far East. 





The German Emperor has found it necessary to give “an 
authentic explanation” of his Lippe-Detmold telegram, which 
has apparently aroused great anger in all the minor States of 
the Empire. Count von Biilow has accordingly published a 
letter to a correspondent in which he states that his Majesty 
had no intention of “ violating the constitutional rights of the 
principality,” and only wished to restrict the troops—who, it 
must be remembered, are not local troops, but Prussian troops 
lent under a special Treaty—from taking the oath until the 
Federal Council had cleared up the legal situation. Nor had 
he proposed to place any obstacle in the way of Count 
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Leopold's exercise of the powers of the Regency for the time 
being. The explanation reads very much like an apology and 
withdrawal; but the Germans ask why, if this were the 
Emperor's real meaning, and he is not trying to usurp powers 
over his German “allies,’ he did not word his telegram a 
little differently. The truth seems to be that the Emperor 
wished to intervene in favour of the head of the Schaumburg- 
Lippe house, who is his brother-in-law, and forgot that he 
had personally no constitutional position in the matter. His 
impulsiveness has, we fancy, wrecked the chances of his 


cundidate. 


The German ill-fortune in South Africa seems to be 
persistent. The Witbois, a Hottentot tribe, represented as 
well armed and mounted, and to a certain extent trained by 
German officers, are now, like the Hereros, in insurrection ; 
and the Bastards, a tribe of half-castes, it is expected will be. 
The native population, in fact, does not take to its German 
rulers, and it will be necessary to send some ten thousand 
That number will 
probably be obtained, for, though they must all be volun- 
teers, there are always in so vast an Army as the German 
thousands of men to whom any change from barrack life is 
welcome, and who hope that in another land they may have 
better chances. The expense, however, will be considerable, 
and it must be voted by a Parliament in which a considerable 
party holds that the colonies are only burdens upon the 
national strength and resources. The Germans, unlike the 


troops to restore their ascendency. 


French, have no Foreign Legion of turbulent daredevils. 


The Times correspondent at Vienna states, upon what he 
considers sufficient authority, that the real object for which 
Signor Giolitti, the Italian Premier, was invited to Homburg 
by Count von Biilow was to arrange for a rapprochement between 
Italy and the Pope. The German Emperor thinks that if 
this could be secured, the Pope would become virtually, if not 
formally, a member of the Triple Alliance, which would thus 


be strengthened by the great weight of the Roman Church. 


The Pope is not disinclined to the rapprochement, but the 
Italian Court is cold, the Papacy asking as a condition for 
a certain amount of control over the primary schools, which 
the Italian Parliament would not grant. The statement is 
curious, as one more evidence of the German Emperor’s endless 
activities, but it is not of much importance. The only Court 
which the Papacy could seriously influence during a war is 
already within the Triple Alliance, and nothing the Pope can 


do can diminish the strong attraction of France for Italy. If, 
again, a reactionary Government were established in Paris, 
Italy would seek protection in the Alliance, while the Pope, 


hoping for his own restoration to power, would be necessarily 


anti-Italian. 


M. Bourgeois, formerly Premier, has addressed to a Con- 
gress of the Radical and Radical-Socialist parties in France, 
now sitting at Toulouse, a letter of some importance. 
Though a man of exceedingly moderate opinions—we should 
in England call him a Liberal—he holds that the maintenance 
of the “Bloc,” or union of all Liberals in the Chamber, 
which has for the past five years controlled affairs, is still 
essential to the efficiency of the Republic. The questions to 
be dealt with are, he says, numerous and pressing, and he 
especially mentions as first among them the Concordat, the 
Income-tax, and the grant of pensions to the aged. Upon 
all he trusts and believes that the “ Bloc” will hold together. 
As M. Bourgeois is always spoken of as the alternative 
Premier to M. Combes, and as these three are the questions 
on which the Ministry must stand or fall, this unmistakable 
adhesion will relieve M. Combes from any apprehension of 
treachery within his own ranks. His great difficulty will be 
to carry his Income-tax, which, though necessary to relieve 
the Treasury, is opposed to some of the strongest preposses- 
sions of the “easy” classes of France. Apart from their 
dislike to pay more money, they hate revealing the amount 
of their incomes to officials, who will not, they fancy, keep 
the secret. They are afraid, not only of envious neighbours, 
but of their own poor relations. 


The population of Spain is said to be greatly excited by an 
Order issued by Seftor Maura forbidding bull-fights upon 
Sundays. The Order seems to have been dictated by clerical 
feeling rather than humanity, but the Spaniards declare that 


it is equivalent to the total suppression of their favourite 
amusement. It is only on Sunday that the lower classes 

at liberty, and that the gate-money, as we should call it i 
is sufficient to defray the salaries of the swordsmen, the pri : 
of the bulls, and the pay of the large number of attendants 
incidentally employed. As the bull-fighters are the popular 
heroes of Spain, and have great influence with the populace, 
the agitation is a serious one, and may even affect the security 
of the throne. We question if the Ministry will have the nerve 
to maintain the Order, though they are sensitive to the ill. 
repute which this relic of the old arena justly brings upon 
the civilisation of modern Spain. Cervantes was said to have 
“smiled Spain’s chivalry away,” but we doubt if his laughter 
did half as much to injure his race as the cruelty and blood. 
lust of the bull-ring. 


urity 


The Morning Post of Wednesday contained the announce. 
ment that the office of High Commissioner for South Africa 
will be vacant at no distant date, through the resignation of 
Lord Milner. According to the Morning Post, Lord Milner 
has for some time been desirous of a rest and of relief from the 
cares and responsibilities of his post, and it is believed that 
he will quit South Africa before Christmas. Several names 
have been suggested for Lord Milner’s successor, including 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Arthur Lawley, and gi 
Edward Ward. Whether Lord Balfour of Burleigh would 
be inclined to accept the post we cannot, of course, say, but 
we have no doubt that his level-headedness, high character, 
great capacity for affairs, and general sense of statesman. 
ship would make him an ideal High Commissioner, Hig 
knowledge of business and business people would render 
him perfectly fair to the great capitalist interests in South 
Africa, but at the same time he would know well how to 
hold his own against them should public policy demand it, 
Without being a Pro-Boer, he could also be relied on to be 
just and reasonable to the Dutch element. In a word, we 
cannot think of any British statesman alive to-day who would 
be more likely to do well in South Africa, The post is one 
surrounded by immense difficulties, but Lord Balfour is not 
a man who is afraid of difficulties. But granted that Lord 
Balfour would be willing to go, would the Tariff Reformers be 
likely to give their consent to the appointment of so sounda 
Free-trader ? 


The general meeting of the British South Africa Company 
was held at Cannon Street Hotel on Monday. At the first, or 
ordinary, meeting, the Duke of Abercorn, who presided, made 
a long statement as to the condition and prospects of Rhodesia, 
The history of the Chartered Company, he contended, showed 
solid and satisfactory results, as well as immense possibilities 
of further development; but the general depression in South 
Africa had rendered it impossible for them to balance ex. 
penditure and revenue, and it was proposed to raise an extra 
£1,000,000 capital for the general purposes of the Company. 
He regretted that the Rhodesian delegates at the recent 
Conference were incapable of meeting the proposals of the 
directors in the spirit in which they were made, but believed 
that they (the delegates) did not accurately reflect the views 
of the great body of moderate opinion in Rhodesia, and hoped 
that negotiations might be reopened on a more satisfactory 
footing. In conclusion, the Duke of Abercorn read a letter 
from Lord Grey to the shareholders in which he recounted 
the benefits conferred on the Empire by the Company, com- 
bated the notion that Rhodesia had been a burden on the 
British taxpayer, and expressed the view that the share- 
holders were entitled to receive back, not as a favour but as a 
right, out of the future revenues of Rhodesia, a proportion of 
the vapital expended on this Imperial work. 


After the directors had been duly re-elected, an extraordinary 
general meeting was held to consider a resolution for the 
increase of the capital to £6,000,000 by the creation of 
1,000,000 new shares at £1 each. The president explained 
that, after careful consideration, the directors had decided to 
secure the issue and effect an insurance against failure by 
procuring the underwriting of 500,000 shares at exceptionally 
low terms. An amendment was promptly moved by Mr. 
Humphreys to reduce the total issue to 500,000 shares at £1 
each, “the same to be offered to the ordinary shareholders, 








and any shares not taken up to be also offered to the share- 
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holders.” It had been said that certain people who had 

- vate information of the fresh issue at such a low price had 
alles shares, and he considered that it would be a good 
pra if “a slap” could be administered to the Stock 
Exchange. A series of tumultuous scenes followed, and the 

ting ultimately broke up in disorder, after the main 
seer i had been carried, while that relating to the under- 


writing arrangements was lost. 


Mr. Asquith has made three excellent speeches to his Fife- 
shire constituents since our last issue. Speaking at Lady- 
bank on Saturday on the Fiscal question, Mr. Asquith 
jronically congratulated Mr. Balfour on having so long and 
successfully concealed the fact that he had always been 
opposed to Protection. But when Mr. Chamberlain at Luton 
also repudiated the title of Protectionist, and yet advo- 
cated precisely the policy condemned by the Premier at 
Edinburgh, these declarations must be left to Unionist 
casuists to reconcile. Retaliation was an impracticable 
policy, because we could not effectively retaliate without 
yaising the price of food and of raw materials, which were 
the life-blood of the country; and Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
jection of the evidence of Board of Trade and Income- 
tax Returns, in order to maintain his theory of declining 
trade, removed him from the category of practical men. 
Finally, speaking for himself and the Liberal party, he 
condemned the Premier’s proposal for a Colonial Con- 
ference as unsettling, mischievous, and impracticable. Re- 
turning to the question of a Colonial Conference at New- 
burgh on Tuesday, Mr. Asquith brushed aside Mr. Balfour's 
suggestion that they could go on year after year with discus- 
sions, elections, and referendums. British trade eould not 
stand such a process of experimentation. Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposal was at least more businesslike, and if the electors 
acted on it they would have only themselves to blame. 








Turning to the Scottish Church difficulty, Mr. Asquith hoped 
that the problem might be solved by agreement between the 
parties, or if that were impossible, by arbitration. Parliamen- 
tary sanction would have to be invoked in any case, but he hoped 
that Parliament might be called in, not to initiate, but only 
to approve. As regards the prospect of a General Election, 
he held that the first duty of any intelligent man was to 
turn the present Government out of office; while the first 
duty of a new Government would be to husband the 
resources of the nation, and reduce the swollen expenditure 
to more natural and legitimate dimensions. On Thurs- 
day at Leven he dwelt upon “the almost suspicious 
unanimity” with which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
had repudiated Protection. He did not, however, confine 
himself to the Fiscal problem, but dealt with that 
most vital matter,—the growth of expenditure. That is a 
question which must be faced, and we are pleased to see 
that Mr. Asquith had the courage and good sense to declare 
that the country cannot any longer neglect it. In dealing 
with the licensing question at the end of his speech, we are 
glad to note his declaration that the Liberal party must insist 
upon the introduction of the time-limit, and upon making the 
holders of licenses give a more adequate return for the 
valuable monopoly with which the State has endowed them. 


A good deal of comment has been caused by a statement 
made by Mr. Hewins, secretary of the Tariff Reform League, 
ina speech at Cardiff on Tuesday night. Mr. Hewins said, in 
answer to an interruption by one of the audience with reference 
toChinese labour: “ Goandask your Radical leaders in London 
whether it is not a fact, as alleged, that they have given a 
pledge that they will not upset the present arrangement.” 
Asked later by the representative of the Western Mail to whom 
they had given the undertaking, Mr. Hewins stated that it was 
topeople who were influential in South Africa,—South African 
millionaires who had contributed to the funds of the party. 
This amplification of the statement, though reiterated by 
the Western Mail, is, however, denied by Mr. Hewins, who 
states that he did not go beyond the declaration just given. 
We take this to mean that Mr. Hewins still insists that some 
of the Liberal leaders are pledged not to upset the present 
arrangement. That is a statement which we are bound to 


authority, and this authority he will doubtless now produce. 
Till he does so it will, however, be best to withhold further 
comment on the matter. 


It seems certain that the lamentable tendency to refuse 
employment to the middle-aged increases both in America 
and England. The Carnegie steelworks have recently fixed 
thirty-five as the latest age of admission in some departments,. 
and forty in others; while in England the effect of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act has been to produce a certain dread of 
employing middle-aged men, who from want of quickness are: 
more liable to accident. In Liverpool it was recently stated 
by the Poor Law authorities that large numbers of workmen 
now dye their hair, and it is well known that certain classes 
of skilled men, including almost all grades of male servants, 
suc as coachmen, grooms, butlers, and gardeners, never tell 
the wruth about their ages. That will be found one of the many 
difficulties in the way of old-age pensions, those who would 
benefit by them dreading poverty between fifty and sixty much 
more than after the latter age. In the neighbourhood of great 
cities a large proportion of the skilled artisans are old men 
who have fled from the centres, where they found the com- 
petition of the young insupportable. 


We have been asked to draw public attention to the 
Continuation Schools Bill, which was brought forward, 
though not passed, in the House of Lords last Session by. 
the Bishop of Hereford, in order to obtain active support for 
the measure next Session. Its chief object is to enable 
the local education authority to fix twelve as the mini- 
mum age for total exemption from attendance at a public 
elementary school in the case of boys who have definite 
agricultural or horticultural employment, provided that the 
boys so exempted shall attend some recognised evening con- 
tinuation school in the autumn and winter months. Attend- 
ance at aSunday-school or Bible-class, it is declared, shall count 
as attendance at a continuation school,—a most wise provision, 
as it will tend to keep the lads under good moral and spiritual 
influences on Sunday afternoons. In cases where children are 
exempted from attendance at elementary schools, the attend- 
ance at the continuation school becomes, of course, obligatory. 
The intention of the Bill seems to us excellent, and we trust 
that it may become law next Session. We should like to see a 
course of physical training, including elementary drill and. 
practice at a rifle range, encouraged, or indeed made obligatory, 
in the continuation schools, but we suppose that is too much 
to expect. 


Our hope that the Conservative electors of Thanet would 
reject Mr. H. Marks has proved altogether unfounded. He 
was returned on Friday, the 7th inst., by a majority of 
382, and though that is smaller by more than 600 than 
the majority for Mr. Lowther at the last contested election, 
the number of votes given to him was 147 more than that, 
by which his predecessor retained the seat in 1892. It is 
vain to try to explain away such a result. The majority of 
the electors, it is clear, cared more for party consistency than 
for the honour of the House of Commons, and regarded the 
attacks upon the personal character of their favourite as 
beside the question of his claim to sit. The ballot shelters 
bad as well as good impulses, and if Protection is ever 
accepted by the people we shall have dozens of candidates 
like Mr. Marks, and a large proportion of them will be elected. 
“There is money,” electors will hope, “in supporting such 
men. 


We regret to record that on Thursday evening the Duke of 
Connaught met with a somewhat grave motor-car accident 
while driving in the outskirts of Edinburgh, his motor-car 
dashing into a heavily laden cart. The Duke, who was thrown 
out of the car on to the road, and was for a time rendered in- 
sensible, is, however, we are glad to say, in no danger. Indeed, 
except for a scalp wound and a torn ear, he escaped without 
serious injury. The Duke of Connaught is deservedly popu- 
lar, and his escape from what might so easily have proved a 
fatal accident is the subject of universal congratulation. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN’S POSITION. 


S we write on Friday, the fate of General Kuropatkin 
still hangs in the balance. During the latter part 
of the six days’ battle—a battle which will probably turn 
out to have been the greatest battle of modern times, both 
for the area covered by the combatants and the numbers 
engaged—the Japanese have been consistently successful. 
it may be, however, that at the last moment the Russians 
will be able to snatch victory even in the hour of defeat, 
and redeem the honour of their arms. Such things have 
repeatedly happened before, and may happen again. But 
though we admit the physical possibility that before these 
pages are in our readers’ hands the tide of battle may 
ave turned, we think it most unlikely. At any rate, the 
indications at the time at which we write are all the 
other way, and these are the indications with which it 
is our business to deal. On Friday General Kuropatkin’s 
position was as follows. His attempt to pierce the Japanese 
centre and to cut off Kuroki’s force on the Japanese 
flank had failed after three days of arduous battle, and 
he had been obliged, instead of attacking, first to stand 
on the defensive, and then to fall back, leaving as many as 
twenty-seven guns in the enemy’s hands. Under certain 
conditions the position thus created need by no means be 
a desperate one for the general who falls back. An attack 
that fails is not necessarily a defeat. To fail to beat 
the enemy is not the same thing as to be _ beaten. 
All depends upon the conditions which impelled the 
general to attack, and upon the morale of his army 
after its failure to maintain its advance. As to the 
first point there can, we think, be little doubt. Kuro- 
patkin did not attack because, like Lord Roberts 
before Paardeberg, he had carefully prepared his army for 
a great movement, and was able to choose the moment 
for that movement undisturbed by any initiative on the 
art of the enemy. Kuropatkin advanced and attacked 
asia he could not help himself, because such an 
advance was the only alternative to another retreat. His 
attack, in reality, was only a counter-stroke. He found 
that during the last two weeks of September the 
Japanese were gradually and silently weaving the meshes 
of their net round his armies. Though there was 
no great display of strength, and no attempt to force 
action, the Japanese were edging up on his right and 
on his left to outflank him. When this happens, the 
general who is in danger of being caught in the toils must 
either retreat with all haste out of risk of envelopment, or 
must strike as hard as he can and strive to cut the cords 
which he cannot evade. He advances not so much because 
he wants to as because he must. He is not attacking, but 
breaking out. Buta moment’s reflection will show how 
different, in case of failure, is the position of the general 
who is attacking at his ease, and because he has planned 
to do so, and that of him who has been forced to attack as 
a last resort, or even because he thinks his foe has over- 
done the work of envelopment or made his net too thin 
and too wide. In one case he may only have been denied 
his will. In the other, in all probability, his position has 
become desperate because the alternative to breaking out 
—the alternative of retreat, which he rejected—is no 
longer open to him, or only open under conditions of 
greatly increased danger. 


The strategic position of General Kuropatkin is, then, a 
very serious one. What has to be said as to the morale 
of his army? If that morale is still unimpaired, and 
if his supplies are still inviolate, it is still possible that 
his troops, even without performing miracles, may be 
able to extricate themselves as they did in the first 
battle of Liao-yang, and to fall back sullenly on new 
positions, against which the Japanese will again have to 
dash their forces. We do not, of course, profess to be 
able to answer our own question as to the morale of 
Kuropatkin’s army. We can only note the facts such 
as they appear to us, and these, we confess, are by 
no means favourable to the notion that the morale 
of Kuropatkin’s army is still sound. Three-fifths of 
them at least, or a hundred and fifty thousand out of 
the quarter of a million, have been steadily beaten for 
seven months, and have imbibed the idea that the Japanese 


Sr dia 
soldiers, whether from superior Weapons or any other 


cause, are more dangerous fighters than themselves 

men, that is, may not prove equal to the terrible work 
now required of them, work which will often demand 
self-sacrifice such as even Russians cannot bring them 
selves to make. : 


The practical conclusion to be drawn from these re. 
misses would seem to be that General Kuropatkin’s arm 
may not only be defeated, but destroyed, though at 
price which even the Japanese will feel most terribl 
On the other hand, it must be noted that although 
the Japanese seem able to bear the annihilation of 
whole brigades as no other troops would, the point 
at which their generals are weakest is pursuit. Though 
that may be due in part to their want of masses of 
cavalry, it must be due also to the impression made on 
the leaders by the grave losses which even victory over 
Russians always entails,—losses which appalled both 
Napoleon and Frederick the Great, and would have 
appalled even the Turkish generals if they had not been 
protected both by their comparative ignorance and their 
sincere belief in destiny. It may be, therefore, though 
General Kuropatkin’s position looks almost desperate as 
we write on Friday, that the Japanese will again fail in 
giving the coup de grdce, and that the Russians will 
escape with an army which, though defeated, is still g 
coherent military entity. 


After all, much must depend upon the brain. 
power of General Kuropatkin, and it is worth while 
inquiring whether his situation as a general who must 
win or be ruined will develop that brain-power to its 
highest. That depends in part upon his temperament, 
which may be like that of Marlborough, whom nothing 
except his wife’s scolding could shake from his serenity, 
or like that of Masséna, whom defeat, possibly because of 
the Asiatic blood in his veins, rendered at once wrathful 
and comparatively stupid. Assuming General Kuropatkin, 
however, to be the great tactician we have always held him 
to be, we should be apt to believe that the kind of despair 
in which he must have made his grand movement to the 
south, while making him more daring—if that be possible 
—and more determined, will diminish his reflective power 
and increase his recklessness. 


We should sum up the chances as follows. If the 
morale of Kuropatkin’s army is not destroyed, and if their 
General has maintained his power of will and power of 
brain unimpaired, the Russians may even yet escape from 
their perils. If either the morale of the army has gone, 
or if the General’s brain-power has diminished, Kuro- 
patkin’s position is perilous in the extreme. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


URING the past ten days the position of the Church 
of England in the Anglo-Saxon world, and the 
future of that Church if she remains true to her ideals, 
and does not violate the law of her being, must have 
been much in the minds of all thoughtful men. Dr. 
Chavasse’s noble and deeply spiritual address to the 
Church Congress made clear to his hearers what is the 
essential spirit of that Church; while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s visit to America, and the note of sympathy 
it has struck in the minds of the American people, 
indicate what may be the spiritual future of the 
Anglican Communion. Dr. Chavasse shows us how, in 
spite of many drawbacks, of many doubts and difficulties, 
and of much that is to be remembered with pain and 
regret in the past of the English Church, that Church has 
always in essentials stood for what is best and worthiest. 
She has been able to reconcile the two conflicting impulses 
at work in Christianity in the modern world,—the desire 
to maintain continuity with the past, and the desire 
for a free evolution of Christian doctrine. In her the 
Christian faith has rolled down “one broadening, and 
one continuous river.” But though tradition has been 
respected, it is not tradition, however venerable and august, 
but the living word of God that has been her supreme 
authority in faith and morals. 


How is it that the Church .of England, alone of the 
great spiritual communities of the world, has been able to 





achieve such a result? We hold that it is because the 
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Church of ~ fee vil never abandoned two cents! 
pes reper tr the first place, she has always been a com- 
Geapes. And: by “ comprehensive ” we mean 
hensive Church. And by Pp cee 
7. h willing and able to comprehend within her fold 
arr lenealiy desire to be comprehended. We cannot 
i a a often seemed to waver in this principle, 
oor ag t action apparently contrary to the spirit of 
se Pt Yet something which we may rightly call 
oe icen-eent instinct has always in the end enabled her to 
: ent her gates being actually closed. Her formularies, 
ee if intended to promote exclusion, have never been 
oeotivelY exclusive. Those who have set forth to draw 
p= tightest in the past have been impelled by 
some happier intuition, some saving grace, to leave 
loopholes for freedom, and to allow the consciences of 
those who desired to continue within her fold to re- 
main unconstrained. No doubt individual cases may 
be exhibited and authoritative declarations quoted to 
show that the principle we speak of has not been so 
completely observed as our words would suggest. ‘We 
believe, however, that a thorough and impartial examina- 
tion of the spiritual life of the English Church will show 
that whenever that Church has been at her best it is the 
spirit of comprehension—the spirit of “The Liberty 
of Prophesying ”—which has inspired and informed her. 
There have been plenty of sects and parties within 
the Church, many of them in their day burning with a 
strong flame of religious zeal, which have striven to 
narrow the Church, and to drive from her fold all those 
who did not share their views; but such exclusive action 
has never been successful. In the end the Church has 
always obeyed the law of her being, and the principle that 
all those who sincerely desire comprehension have a right 
to be comprehended has triumphed. Pusey, Keble, Maurice, 
Colenso, Jowett, Kingsley, were all members of the Church 
of England at the same time, and the efforts made on this 
side or on that to drive them from the Church failed. 
Could better proof be needed of the reality of Anglican 
comprehension ? It is, as we have said, to this spirit of 
comprehension that the Church of England in the first 
place owes her special position among the Christian com- 
munities. She, by the will of God, has been able to 
reconcile what men in their self-conceit and logical arro- 
gance have declared to be irreconcilable. She has realised 
what the poet meant when he declared that 
“God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

Next to her possession of this spirit of comprehension, 
the Church owes her position to her connection with, we 
had almost said her dependence on, the State,—to that 
“Erastian taint” with which she has been so often and 
s0 loudly taunted by her enemies. ‘The claim of the civil 
Magistrate to exercise power and authority in and over 
the Church has made her, not weak, but strong, because 
it has prevented her standing apart in spiritual isolation, 
has made her truly national, and a sharer in all that con- 
cerns the life of the nation. The control of the State 
has not rendered her subservient on the spiritual side, but 
instead, while humanising and vitalising her, has secured 
to her her spiritual freedom. The danger to which ecclesi- 
astical communities are specially liable is the danger of 
becoming dehumanised, and so hard and petrified. Doubt- 
less the Church of England has not wholly escaped this 
danger, either in the past or in the present; but that she 
has suffered less in this respect than many of her sister- 
Churches is due, if the largest view of all the circumstances 
of the case be taken, to the fact that the Church of England 
is inextricably interwoven with the civil community, and 
is legally subordinated to the civil power. Under God, 
Parliament—King, Lords, and Commons—is the true 
head of the Church, because it is the head of the nation. 
If the Church were less under the authority of Parliament, 
it could not be so truly the Church of the nation. It is 
true that the State Church is surrounded by Noncon- 
forming Churches, each of which has done good work, and 
is capable of doing still further good work, for the nation. 
It is true also that in the past the Church in her quarrels 
with these bodies too often showed neither charity nor 
prudence ; but that does not alter the fact that the 
Church is national, and that in the last resort the 
members of the Free Churches are also members of the 
national Church, because they are members of the nation. 





The Church is as wide as the nation, and has no right or 
power of exclusion. It is because of this fact that there 
cannot be any rigid definition of Church memLership in 
the Church of England. 

As we have said, her comprehensiveness and her 
dependence on the civil power have been made the chief 
counts in the indictment of the Church of England. 
She has been said to be without any true body of doctrine, 
and to be a mere creature of the State. Yet in truth the 
very things for which she has been so loudly arraigned 
and despised are her chief glory. No doubt the spirit of 
comprehension is the essential; but to her connection with 
the State the Church has owed her ability to maintain that 
comprehension unimpaired. 

We wish we had space to deal with Dr. Chavasse’s most 
interesting and suggestive declaration in regard to the possi- 
bility of the Church of England proving the reconciler of 
Christendom. Owing to her moderation of view, and to 
the fact that she has chosen the middle path, she may yet be 
able to stretch out a hand on each side to those who cannot 
otherwise reach one another. An example, or rather an illus- 
tration, of the truth that lies behind Dr. Chavasse’s thought 
of the Church of England as the reconciler of Christendom is 
to be noted in the deep impression made in America by 
the visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The American 
people, with their quick and eager intelligence, have not 
been slow to grasp the fact that the connection between the 
Episcopal Church in America and the Church of England 
is fraught with great possibilities, spiritual and political. 
The Americans find in the visit of the successor of St. 
Augustine more than thé presence among them of a 
distinguished ecclesiastic. St. Augustine founded their 
Episcopal Church as much as ours. Their Church is 
not a branch of our Church, but both Churches are part 
of a great whole. Though the course of history has with- 
held from the American Church the advantages which 
our Church gains from being a national Church, she has 
been able, owing to her origin, to maintain a wide and 
liberal spirit. Without doing any wrong to the other great 
Christian Churches of America, we believe we are right in 
saying that it is to the Episcopal Church that the men of 
intellectual light and leading are at the present time chiefly 
drawn. She will not absorb those Churches. It would be 
good neither for her nor for them. But we hold that the 
Episcopal Church in America is destined to maintain a 
standard in things spiritual, political, and social which will 
enable her to be of special service to the Republic. That 
the Anglican Church at home will be able to draw 
fresh sources of strength and inspiration from a closer 
communion with the Church in America, as with the rest 
of the Anglican Churches in the English-speaking world, 
we do not doubt. We have seen already the advantage of 
bringing Bishops from the Churches in the Colomes to 
occupy English Sees, and we do not think that we are 
indulging in any far-fetched fancy if we contemplate the 
possibility of an American Bishop occupying the archi- 
episcopal throne of St. Augustine. That is no doubt a 
dream which cannot be fulfilled for many generations, but 
it is not a dream which is based on anything essentially 
impossible. Meantime the fact that it is possible to con- 
template such an event is a presage of good. In any case, 
all Churchmen—nay, all Englishmen—should rejoice at 
the sincerity of conviction no less than at the tact with 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury has spoken to the 
American people. He has spoken to them, not as a dis- 
tinguished foreign visitor, but as one who speaks to those 
of his own house; and in this spirit his words have been 
received, not merely by the eminent men who make up 
the American Episcopate, but by the greater American 
public. They realise that the Anglican Church is not an 
external body which has no spiritual relations with them, 
or they with it, but that it is the common possession 
of the English-speaking race. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINESE LABOUR. 


HE series of articles which has been appearing in the 
Daily Chronicle during the past week entitled “The 
Truth about Chinese Labour” deserves the most careful 
attention of all who desire the welfare of the Empire. As 
our readers will remember, though we saw many and grave 
objections to the form of Ordinance adopted, we opposed 
the introduction of Chinese labour, not so much on the 
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ground that a system of semi-serfage was being estab- 
Jished in South Africa, as that a great opportunity was 
being missed for making the Transvaal a white man’s 
country, and for peopling it with men of British race, who 
would settle for all time the question of the preponderance 
of the Dutch or British. We wanted to see the country 
filled with a white population who, till the Boers had 
forgotten their antagonism with the British, should be a 
guarantee that our efforts and sacrifices in the war were not 
thrown away. Until we have in South Africa a prepon- 
derating white population which is not of Boer origin we 
cannot feel absolutely safe. But the only practical way to 
secure such a preponderance is to fill the Transvaal with 
white miners. The Transvaal is the only part of South 
Africa into which a rapid influx of white immigrants can 
be expected. 

The conditions at the close of the war. afforded the 
opportunity that was needed for employing an increased 
amount of white labour in the mines. There was a 
shortage of Kaffir labour, and this shortage had to be 
made good. We believe—and our belief is supported by 
the opinion of so competent an authority as Mr. Cresswell 
—that if the mine-owners had taken up in earnest the 
problem of utilising white unskilled labour, combined with 
the newest and most scientific labour-saving machinery, 
they would have found that the rule which holds good 
elsewhere in the world holds good also in the Transvaal. 
A higher wages-bill does not necessarily mean dearer 
production. They would, that is, have discovered that 
white labour, though it costs more than coloured labour, 
is not in the end dearer labour. Supposing, however, that 
this rule does not hold good in the Transvaal, that it 
can be proved that Chinese labour is really as well as 
apparently cheaper, and that higher dividends can be 
paid in consequence of its employment, we still contend 
that the introduction of Chinese labour, and therefore 
the abandonment of the ideal of the Transvaal as a 
white man’s country, involved a serious disservice to 
the Empire. We make bold to assert—though we are 
aware that in many quarters we shall be regarded 
as mad, if not worse, for making such an assertion—that 
it would be better that the gold mines should pay less 
dividends, or even that less gold should be won, than that 
the plan of using unskilled white labour in the mines 
should be abandoned. There is, in our opinion, no 
desperate hurry to get the last ounce of gold out of the 
reef. Even if the pace of development should be slowed 
down, no great harm will be done provided that an in- 
creased English-speaking non-Boer population is growing 
up in the Transvaal. As we have suggested above, many 
persons in their hearts regard this view as wholly absurd 
and unbusinesslike, and wouid, if they could speak quite 
frankly, declare that the essential thing was not to trouble 
about the nature of the Transvaal population, but to get 
the gold, the whole gold, and the gold at the least 
possible price out of the rock. This opinion, however, 
for obvious reasons, is not generally expressed in public. 
There our view is met with the assertion that it is im- 


possible to use unskilled white labour in the mines. As¥ 


Mr. Balfour put it, “it will also be remembered that 
Chinese labourers will only be engaged on work which a 
British workman cannot and will not do in South Africa,” 
In other words, we are told that the desire to fill the 
Transvaal with white miners is a desire for what is 
impossible. The only white population that can be 
expected to increase in the Transvaal is the population 
composed of the various mine employés of a_higher 
grade who will be employed in mines set going by 
Chinese labour. 

So runs the argument of the friends of Chinese labour. 
Let us see what truth there is in this contention. In order 
to test it, the Special Commissioner of the Daily Chronicle 
sent to South Africa to study the question quotes in 
Thursday’s paper some very significant facts and figures. 
He tells us that on May 9th of this year there were 
1,003 white men doing the work of unskilled labourers in 
the mines, work which before the war was done by Kaffirs. 
On December 31st, 1902, there were 2,150,and on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1903, there were 2,472, doing the work which Mr. 
Balfour says white men cannot and will not do in South 
Africa. Mr. Cresswell’s experiment in the use of white 
labour in the mines—a very interesting account of which 
is to be found in Friday’s Daily Chronicle—which he has 





rs octet al 
§ ; @ cited as conclusive 
of the untrustworthy nature of Mr. Balfour's die 
The Daily Chronicle Commissioner also brin Ae ne 
of yet another kind. He tells us that Mr. Scheme 
a director of Messrs. Eckstein and Co., stated at the 
monthly meeting of the Chamber of Mines on A 
1 ugust 19th 
ast that on the Glen Deep, the Rose Deep, Geldenhy; 
Deep, Jumpers Deep, Nourse Deep, South Nourse Caage 
Deep, and Langlaagte Deep there were 517 unskilled 
whites employed on August Ist of this year. On th 
same day there were on the Robinson, Robinson Central 
Deep, Bonanza, Crown Reef, Village Main Reef Villag 
Deep, New Modderfontein, French Rand, and Ferreira rh 
unskilled whites employed,—making altogether a total of 
943 white men doing work which, we repeat, Mr. Balfour 
says British workmen cannot and will not do. ‘The 
average wage earned by these men was 9s. 7d. a da 
“Naturally,” said Mr. Schumacher, “as the mines 4 
ployed more Chinese, there would be less opening for un. 
skilled white labourers on these mines. In fact, on thesg 
mines the openings would gradually close.” Now, we 
would ask any impartial person who examines this state. 
ment whether it does not show that the difficulty is not in 
the objection of the white man to work in the mines, but 
in the objection of the employers to employ them when they 
can get Chinese labour cheaper. If there was any truth in 
Mr. Balfour's allegation, we should surely have found Mr. 
Schumacher, not stating that as the mines employed mor 
Chinese labour there would be less openings for unskilled 
white labourers, but merely chronicling the fact that new 
mines or workings were being opened because of the influx 
of Chinamen ready to do work which nobody before could 
be found to do. You cannot close an opening to a white 
man by introducing a Chinaman if such opening has 
never existed. 

In truth, the plea that you cannot ask British work. 
men to do unskilled labour in the mines is the merest 
piece of clap-trap invented to cover the determina. 
tion of the capitalists to use Chinese labour. What 
they meant was not that British workmen would not 
do the work, but that they believed they could get 
Chinamen to do it cheaper, and that they meant to have 
the cheapest labour procurable. We do not, however, blame 
the capitalists and mine managers for this determination, 
Not unnaturally, they desire to make the biggest profits and 
to earn the biggest dividends possible. That is not wrong, 
but inevitable, and indeed reasonable, in business men, 
The people we blame are those who allowed the views of 
the capitalists to prevail against the welfare of the Empire. 
What those responsible for the government of the Trans- 
vaal both in South Africa and at home should have said 
to the request of the capitalists ought to have been 
something of this kind:—‘ We are sorry to be unable 
to give you the special facilities which you tell us will 
enable you to obtain the very cheapest form of labour 
in your industry. We have to take account of other, and 
even more important, considerations, and these require 
that the Transvaal shall become, not less, but more 
a white man’s country than before. Therefore we will 
not alter for you by law the conditions now existing. If 
we do nothing you will be obliged to employ a gradually 
increasing proportion of white labour in the mines. 
If you could make use of Asiatic labour without special 
legislation, we do not say that we should frame new 
laws to prohibit such employment. Since, however, the 
universal public opinion of South Africa will not allow 
you to use Asiatic labour except under conditions which 
partake of the nature of serfage, and have to be 
imposed by special legislation, we are not willing to 
grant you such legislation. It is better that the output of 
the mines should rise less rapidly, while the employment 
of white men in them increases, rather than that the 
product should rise greatly while the openings for white 
miners gradually diminish.” Unfortunately, the Cabinet 
and the Government of the Transvaal, instead of adopting 
such an attitude, were overawed by the demand for cheap 
labour, no matter what its introduction might involve, 
and forgetting their higher duty to the Empire, they 
yielded to the demand of the moment. 

What is to be done? How are we to get back to 
conditions which will eneourage the use of white labout 
in the mines? We confess that the difficulties which 
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roblem since the actual introduction of 
aoa ol em many and great. The Chinamen are 
piso We and at work, and, to use Mr. Schumacher’s phrase, 
pot mines employ more Chinamen there are naturally 
pi openings ” for unskilled white labourers. In other 
rds, a great blunder has been made, and it will be 
by no means easy to retrace our steps. Again, when 
responsible government is given to the Transvaal, as we 
hope it soon will be, if that Government determines to 
pa the use of Chinese labour, we shall be obliged to 
follow our invariable rule in the case of self-governing 
Colonies, and allow them to continue the use of such 
labour,—provided, of course, that they do not establish 
any actua system of slavery. Our belief is, however, that 
if real self-government is given to the Transvaal the 
Ordinance will be rescinded. But it will be necessary 
to see that the self-government established is real, and 
that the capitalists are not given a _preponderating 
authority in the Legislature. When we give self-govern- 
ment we must establish a true democracy, and not a 
mopolitan capitalist oligarchy under democratic forms. 
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THE DRIFT TOWARDS PLUTOCRACY. 


YE do not suppose that the world is worse than it 

\ was—indeed, as regards philanthropy it is very 
much better—but it is difficult for those who look on with 
interest at the slow social movements of the civilised 
nations not to regard with acute distrust the visible drift 
of Western opinion towards plutocracy. The gradual 
decay of the sentiment for pedigree, the improvement in 
education which makes all kinds of consciousness so much 
keener, and the immensely increased area of life over 
which money brings advantage all combine, not only to 
increase the hunger for wealth, but to develop a feeling 
which is in great measure new,—the admiration for its 
possession. ‘The rich man is now the man to whom, as we 
see in the Thanet election, much is to be forgiven. The 
dislike to inquire too closely which formerly protected the 
aristocrat and the great official now protects first of all 
the rich man who will spend. It is becoming difficult 
in this country, especially on the Conservative side, 
for any candidate to be accepted by a party if a 
very rich man is pressing against him his own claim. 
British electors are singularly free from envy. They 
think they are sure to derive some benefit from a 
rich Member, and in many cases they think that 
he, and he alone, will be independent of pecuniary 
influences,—a belief which shows a certain ignorance of 
the world natural to men of limited experience. At the 
same time, a very rich man—a millionaire, as it is the 
fashion to style the class—is considered to have a privilege 
of entry into, if not a positive claim upon, the House of 
Lords. The tendency of events, therefore, is to place 
Parliamentary power in the hands of the rich. It is they, 
and almost they alone, who make Mr. Chamberlain’s rush 
towards Protectionism so formidable. They see quite 
clearly that Protection facilitates in the highest degree 
the amassing of industrial fortunes and the gathering of 
large incomes from land-owning. And they have among 
themselves the most curious comity or sympathy, akin to 
the comity of close aristocracies or Royal personages. 

The tendency is just as strong in America, where men are 
considered admirable, or at least most interesting, for wild 
displays of ostentation, where citizens mob billionaires 
in the streets as Englishmen mob Princes, and where 
when Legislatures submit to be purchased the legislators 
are not dismissed. So strong is the claim of the 
multi-millionaire to be elected to the Senate, that that 
powerful body, which has twice the weight in the Union of 
the representative House, may be said to be composed of 
plutocrats ; and much of the tendency towards anti-Trust 
legislation is really a revolt of the multitude against the 
inordinate power of wealth. The process is not so visible 
in France, where the elector is apt to dislike and suspect 
the very rich man, and where the French tendency to 
push all rights to their logical extreme creates in the 
classes which suffer from such pushing acute heart- 
burning. In Germany, however, though they are still a 
little overborne by the feeling for pedigree, and by the 
almost insane prejudice against Jewish blood, the very 
rich men of the Krupp type attain the position of great 
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in accumulation, and attacks on them are put down 
without inquiry to the spirit of Socialism. So strong is 
the feeling, be it of greed or be it of admiration for 
money, that it affects the whole political life of the 
State, and not only legislative but executive acts 
are judged by their effect in increasing the wealth 
of the well-to-do. Read the recent history of the sub- 
sidised German steam companies and their dealings with 
the emigrant trade. Gossips say that the root of the 
Lippe-Detmold affair is the unusually heavy Civil List 
of Lippe-Detmold ; and though that may be a libel, it is 
certain that the great Agrarian party is held together by 
its hope of getting larger incomes out of popular taxation. 
Even in Austria, where the aristocrats are still the richest 
class in the community, the accumulating trader who has 
succeeded greatly is regarded with a feeling before which, 
it is said, the nearly immovable walls of marriage etiquette 
are breaking down. In Italy the owners of the great 
banking fortunes are potentates ; while in Russia the noble 
is great or little in proportion to his wealth, and the great 
industrial, if his wealth is sufficient to be visible, is the 
equal of any one except the favoured courtier or the great 
official. Nor can observers see that the people anywhere 
object to this change; rather they incline to support the 
plutocracy as against the merely well-born. In fact, the 
objections to plutocracy are fading away from the general 
mind, and the plutocrat is furnishing the ideal towards 
which men of every class, even the thinkers, are striving,— 
witness, to take the most recent illustration, the wonder 
expressed that Finsen should have refused the magnificent 
fortune which his discovery of the effects of light in curing 
skin disease might easily have brought him. Take as 
another proof the almost total indifference of the people 
whether the control of the Press, which on the Continent 
is even more of a power than in England, falls or does not 
fall into the hands of the millionaires. The plutocrat, in 
fact, from having been the subject of savage criticism, has 
become the ideal man, whose example the great majority 
of the newly cultivated are secretly eager to follow, and 
who inspires them with the vague hopes which formerly 
attached everywhere to the character of the possible 
“ patron.” 

We must say we view the new development without 
pleasure. The plutocrats, it is true, give the world, much 
help in breaking down the distinctions which in many 
countries—in Germany and Austria, for example—are so 
defended as to become oppressions. The rise of the 
plutocrats is in many ways equivalent to the opening of 
careers which Napoleon declared to be the one un- 
doubtedly good result of the Revolution. There are 
things to be done, moreover, which only the pluto- 
crats can do, and which they do do, though it may 
be from motives no less selfish than those of the old 
Baronage. We think, too, that the plutocrats in their 
eagerness to exploit the world will diffuse scientific 
education very widely, and give that fair chance to the 
inventor and the discoverer which the Kings and the 
aristocracies have usually refused. Isabella of Castile 
has degenerated into Leopold of Belgium, the modern 
Sovereign who promotes discovery looking first of all 
to dividends. Nevertheless, the plutocrats, as we see 
in the history of British South Africa, tend to become 
selfish rulers. They will do anything rather than sacri- 
fice profit, and in their craving for easily controlled 
and underpaid labour they are setting back both the 
industrial and the philanthropic clocks. The Chinaman 
on the Rand may be contented with his food, but the very 
idea of free labour is abandoned when he is liable to 
imprisonment for walking without a pass. Their gospel 
of prosperity is rapidly becoming a tribal one, and has in 
it an element, if not of baseness, at least of selfishness, 
which tends to lower the general ideal, and may one day 
produce a social convulsion as dangerous, if not as 
sanguinary, as that which was produced by the scorn of 
the French nobles for every caste except theirown. Remedy 
of course there is none—though there may be palliatives 
in the way of Succession-duties and new laws of distribution 
at death—for we cannot decree that no man shall have 
more than a million without unsettling the very basis of 
property, and therefore of civilisation. Our object to-day 
is only to suggest that a social process is going on which 
requires careful watchfulness from all who think, not so 
much in the interest of the poor, who wield the might of 
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numbers and can take sufficient care of themselves, as in 
the interest of that ordered progress without which every 
State is apt to show dry-rot. Crassus has a right to exist ; 
but he is not the most hopeful ruler, and he is founding 
many dynasties. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND ROADS. 


+ age chill shadow of a winter in which general employ- 

ment is likely to be exceptionally scarce is already 
felt throughout the country. Happily, its approach does 
not find the well-to-do classes in a state of indifference or 
merely of unintelligent anxiety, but ready seriously to 
consider the lines on which action should be organised 
with a view to mitigating the pressure of inevitable 
distress upon the poor, and directing relief in such fashion 
as that those relieved shall suffer the minimum of lasting 
injury to self-respect and future power of productive 
work. Local authorities are facing the question, and, very 
wisely, the President of the Local Government Board has 
endeavoured to promote some unity of action among them, 
at any rate in the Metropolitan area, by inviting the 
Guardians of London Unions to a Conference at his office. 
This was held yesterday morning, which precludes our 
commenting this week upon any conclusions which may 
have been arrived at. But we shall not, we hope, be 
wrong in assuming that among the results of the Con- 
ference will be a general recognition of the vital necessity 
for a carefully concerted policy on the part of all the local 
authorities—municipal or Poor Law—in the great area 
concerned, and, as far as may be, of the charitable agencies 
also; and the adoption of steps towards the establish- 
ment, as Mr. Long has suggested, of a Joint Committee to 
examine statistics, prevent overlapping, and generally to 
promote the effective co-ordination of public and private 
effort. It is of great, indeed almost of the first, im- 
portance that such diversities of practice, and even of 
principle, as have prevailed among the Guardians of 
different London Unions in regard to the ordinary 
administration of outdoor relief should not find their 
counterparts in the treatment of whatever emergency is 
before us in the coming winter. Variety of experiment in 
dealing with ordinary or extraordinary destitution is not 
at all to be deprecated,—may, indeed, be the surest means 
of demonstrating, and so obtaining general acceptance for, 
the best lines of progress in Poor Law administration. 
But in justice to the ratepayers, and particularly the 
smaller ones, who at all times of trade depression suffer 
severely, as well as in the best interest of the poor, it is of 
great consequence that the same kind of spirit should 
govern the distribution of public relief generally, and that 
this spirit should be one of reasoning, and not sentimental, 
humanity. Otherwise there must inevitably be a con- 
centration of out-of-works—both those of necessity and 
those of choice—on districts in which the administration 
of relief is “ generous ”—at the expense of self-supporting 
citizens—and the tests of destitution are slight and laxly 
enforced. 

It is probable that one of the plans most in favour for 
dealing with the unemployed will be framed on the model 
set last winter by the Mansion House Committee, as to the 
methods and results of which a Report was published 
in the newspapers of Monday. <A very interesting and 
creditable record it is. Between December 17th, 19038, 
and March 24th of the present year, four hundred and 
sixty-seven men were employed at the Hadleigh and 
Osea Island farm colonies. Many of them persevered to 
the end from the time of their admission, and the 
average duration of the work-period—allowing for all 
those who left after a few days’ trial, and those who came 
at the later stages of the experiment—was five and a half 
weeks. The men were boarded and lodged during their 
work on the colonies, at a cost of about 9s. 6d. a week; 
and their families were maintained in their homes in 
London, receiving about 14s. a week. The homes were 
thus kept together, the self-respect of the bread-winners 
was preserved, and a large amount of good work was 
obtained from them on the farms, although such labour 
must have been to the majority of them arduous and 
more or less uncongenial. All this, we gather, was 
done, with the discharge of various incidental expenses, 
and the emigration of some eighty persons at the cost 





. raat 
But what we are specially concerned at this moment to po} 
out is that the essential feature of the Mansion Houge 
mittee’s experiment was the prevention of the break. 
of the homes of the families assisted, and not the aor 
tural character of the work to which the heads of i 
families were put ; and that there is much to be said Pee 
the employment of a considerable proportion of whe 
works whose case will have to be dealt with during the 
coming winter, not on farms, but on roads. No doubt 
there is a great deal of attraction in the cry, “ Back to the 
land”; and it is conceivable that a certain number of 
country-bred men who have in bad times lost the employ 
ment they had found in towns might be drawn through 
the experience of a few weeks on a well-managed f 8 
colony to turn their thoughts towards resettlement in their 
native villages. But it is not appreciably by such means 
if by any, that a reflux is to be brought about in the ebb of 
the population from the country districts into the towns, 
To a large extent farm-work, in the case of unemployed 
whose relief is under consideration, is not very much 
more than a healthy test of the reality of their desire to 
earn their living honestly. Such a test, equally searching 
but equally healthy, and not more arduous or essentially 
uncongenial, is provided by work on the improvement of 
roads, while there is more than one important economic 
difference in its favour as an occupation provided either 
by public generosity or at the cost of the rates. In the 
first place, such work is cryingly wanted. In very many 
parts of England the roads have for years past been 
allowed to lapse into a thoroughly unsatisfactory con. 
dition. Apparently, as rural rates—levied on a system 
the injustice of which we have often condemned—hayg 
steadily risen, it has been thought that road-maintenancg 
was the item on which economies might with the least 
scandal be effected. Whether, indeed, that has been the ideg 
openly entertained it is difficult to say. But certain it is 
that the adequate metalling of roads has been increasingly 
neglected, that the actual space metalled between the 
grass or other borders has in the course of years suffered 
appreciable contraction, and that when the work is 
done it is often of a superficial and transient character 
which would have distressed the heart of Macadam. The 
roads, in fact, have in many cases reached a state of dis. 
repair which in the later coaching days would not have been 
tolerated. Owing to the undoubted sins of a small section 
of their number, and to their practical limitation at present 
to the ranks of the very well-to-do, motorists are an 
unpopular class, and the fact that they desire to see our 
roads generally in better condition and more scientifically 
constructed had better not be dwelt on by any who 
share that aspiration. But no one with any extensive 
knowledge of the country can seriously doubt that the 
real sufferers from the degraded state of the roads are 
not the motorists, to whom the loss of a few miles an 
hour, or a little extra shaking, it may be said, cannot 
matter much ; nor the bicyclists, who can skilfully choose 
their line of progress along the best metalled bits; but 
the farmers, who in getting their wares to market have to 
face, not only the grievance of railway rates, but the 
excessive expenditure of time and wear and tear of horse- 
flesh and carts involved in reaching their railway stations 
over more or fewer miles of lanes and roads which in bad 
weather become more or less impassable. It has been, 
we believe, quite rightly maintained that the general 
success of the French peasant farmers—achieved, indeed, 
laboriously, and often, perhaps, sordidly, but still 
achieved—is essentially facilitated by the admirable con- 
dition of the roads by which their produce has to be 
carried for sale. Nor can it be reasonably doubted that if 
our roads were generally as well constructed in respect of 
their gradients, as well laid fundamentally, as broad and as 
well kept on the surface as the roads of France or Switzer- 
land, the prospects of agriculture with us would be sensibly 
improved. In a word, it may almost be said that we 
have no real roads in England, but only lanes which run 
straight up the hills instead of approaching them by 
scientific gradients. 
Therein surely lies a strong economic justification for 
the utilisation of large numbers of men for whom local 
authorities may deem it right, or may be constrained by 
public opinion, to find work, on the improvement of 
roads by widening them where they are narrow, oF 





of £360, for some £4,000. It was a very useful and 
encouraging experiment, from which much may be learned. 


grading the hills where they are too steep. Another 
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: : borne in mind is that while, in 
ener oy colony” work on any large scale 
order ys paying, large capital sums must be risked 
: ag House Committee only avoided “pro- 
Pa outlay by making arrangements for the em- 
ees of their few hundreds of protégés in existing 
vey , ain can be appreciably improved without 
pe t outlay beyond and above the labour. And the 
* cat can be carried on bit by bit with satisfactory 
its whenever the need for providing work for workless 
_ really presents itself. What seems to be wanted, 
therefore ‘js some extensive system of co-operation, based, 
d course, on careful consultation, among local authorities 
in those parts of the country where there is distress, and 
in those parts—often the same—where roads ave in a con- 
dition plainly demanding amendment. We are convinced 
that no public works which could be undertaken in relief 
of distress would be more distinctly “ reproductive” than 
wisely conceived and energetically supervised schemes of 
yoad improvement. And we hope that Mr. Long will 
recognise this fact, and give a corresponding lead to the 
authorities whom he is so evidently desirous of helping 
along right paths in view of the approaching emergency. 








THE MODERN PARENT. 


PTIMISM, a cheerful outlook upon the conditions of 
modern life, and the open expression of the belief that 
the world is, on the whole, a little better than it used to be, 
are not, we suppose, and are never likely to be, the dominant 
notes underlying discussions at the Church Congress. It is 
natural enough that the general point of view should be grave, 
sometimes gloomy. The speakers are there, or think they are 
there, to point out faults and to suggest remedies; not, first 
and foremost, to survey improvements that have actually taken 
place. We sometimes wish it were otherwise, and though 
introspection and severe self-criticism are, without doubt, in- 
yaluable antiseptics, we think that those who discuss pressing 
social problems would often be helped to see « question in its 
broader aspects if they were occasionally met by the breezy 
contention that things are, at all events, better than they 
once were. That is especially the case with questions of edu- 
cation. One of the subjects discussed at the Congress which 
ended on Friday week was “Religion in the Home,” involving, 
of course, the relations between parents and their children, 
and the conclusion arrived at by most of those who read 
papers on the subject was depressing enough,—unjustifiably 
so,as we think. “The world went very well then,” is more 
likely than any other to be the comment of our grandchildren 
upon the English life of to-day, simply because that has 
always been, and probably always will be, the natural, 
thoughtless comment of mankind upon the past. 

If we are to believe the critics who spoke at the Congress, 
the present conditions of English home life are lamentable. 
According to Canon Lyttelton, the Head-Master of Hailey- 
bury, “we pamper our children as they never were pampered 
before, and yet we all believe in self-denial.” There is, he 
teils us, ‘a furious pursuit of amusement going on all over 
the country”; and he instances, as an example of the kind of 
life that boys lead at home to-day, the story of a sagacious 
observer who “ was asked why, out of a certain large family 
of boys, not one was to take Orders, and the reply was: 
‘Simply because they have champagne every night at 
dinner” ” Further, “we have formed wild ideas as to the 
meaning of school holidays.” Our sons are being trained to 
agree with the gamekeeper who played cricket for the first 
time in a country place where lavish hospitality was shown to 
the players. He was asked what he thought of the game, and 
said it would have been better “if it hadn’t been for the 
running about between meals.” That, Canon Lyttelton 
urges, is a view of the relation between work and play 
which home life is forcing upon the rising generation. 
Canon McCormick, who also read a paper, was not much 
more encouraging. “There was a tendency in these days 
to seek recreation outside the home circle; ladies had their 
clubs, with card-rooms and smoking-rooms. Wild social and 
anti-religious ideas were affecting our domestic life and 
marring its recreations.” Lady Frederick Cavendish spoke 
of “the present lax state of things” in regard to the ob- 
servance of Sunday, and expressed the belief that part of the 








remedy was to be found in making Sunday a day to which 
children should look forward,—a general conclusion with 
which, without necessarily accepting all the premisses, every 
one must agree. But perhaps the most insistent note of 
pessimism was struck by Mr. Lionel Ford, the Head- 
Master of Repton. His subject was the manner in 
which parents allowed their children to spend their holi- 
days. Like Canon Lyttelton, he blamed the parents. 
How seldom, he remarked, was it that boys brought from 
their home training any sense of proportion between work 
and play, between profitable and profitless recreation. How 
often had they been spoilt for simple occupations by a 
surfeit of toys and games, of treats and excitements, or by 
being left to themselves to spend their precious leisure in 
their own manner without guidance from their parents. It 
was to this that he attributed the lamentable deadness of so 
many schoolboys’ minds. “The springs of interest,” he said, 
“seem never to have been touched. They are vacuous, stolid, 
silent, dull. What they have done all their days at home 
one cannot begin to conceive. They don’t read; they don’t 
seem to think; they have no tastes, hobbies, or pursuits; 
they are only mildly interested in the one interest they 
profess—games.” Much of this puzzles us; but nothing is 
more puzzling than to find the modern parent blamed for 
what the schools, first and foremost, themselves inculcate 
(we do not say wrongly),—an interest in games. 

We do not believe that Mr. Ford, in making these rather 
remarkable suggestions, intended to apply his criticisms to 
the large majority of the schoolboys with whom he has come 
in contact. That would be improbable, if only because no 
man could possibly be a successful schoolmaster if he did not 
believe in his boys, and because, also, Mr. Ford’s experience 
of schoolboys is hardly likely to be widely different from that 
of other persons, who certainly do not find the majority of 
them “vacuous, stolid, silent, dull.” But whatever may be 
the value of a single schoolmaster’s judgment on schoolboys, 
one general principle, we believe, is likely to hold good, which 
is that of all possible critics of the modern parent, the school- 
master has the smallest chance of arriving at a really sound 
judgment. And fora very simple reason, which is, that from the 
day when he first asks the names of the boys in his class to the 
day when he retires, the parents who chiefly obtrude themselves 
upon his notice are the abnormal, not the normal. The parents 
with whom he is most often brought into contact—collision 
would perhaps be the better word—are those whoare either fussy 
or tiresome or careless. The fussy parent is always insistent, 
especially in matters which regard health; that is one of the 
reasons why public-school masters on the whole dislike the 
day-boy system, because So-and-so, the day boy, is perpetu- 
ally being kept away from school owing to a slight cold, or 
the fear of infection, or, often enough, to attend some family 
function which, from the point of view of the schoolmaster 
who desires continuity and regularity in his teaching, is as 
unnecessary as it is extremely exasperating. But if the fussy 
or tiresome parent himself makes his existence obtrusive to 
the schoolmaster’s mind, the schoolmaster finds the existence 
of the careless parent obtrusive through the boy. He discovers, 
for instance, perhaps accidentally, that Brown positively cannot 
repeat the English alphabet, although he is learning Greek, and 
the discovery of what is clearly a parental omission burns 
itself into his mind. Or he finds that Thompson, perhaps, 
whose appetite for ordinary food is poor, is actually allowed 
champagne at dinner at home, and that also impresses him. 
Or even he realises suddenly, through some chance question, 
that one of his class has never been taught a word of the Bible 
by any one in the home circle. The writer remembers being 
told by a master at a well-known school that on one occasion, 
when the school had been kept back over Easter, which fell 
inconveniently early, he discovered that a boy nearly thirteen 
years old actually had not the smallest notion of what was 
meant by Good Friday. Neither the name Good Friday nor 
Easter Sunday held any significance for him whatever, 
though he was in most ways a very fairly intelligent boy. 
“But what struck me particularly,” added the schoolmaster, 
who was not a man who jumped to conclusions, “ was the 
incredulous horror on the faces of the other boys.” 

That, it seems to us, very fairly sums up the situation. 
Not all schoolmasters, of course, judge the modern parent 
from the exceptions which are perpetually obtrusive, and lose 
sight altogether of the normal healthy parent with healthy 
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children, who occasions him little thought and trouble. But 
that the schoolmaster ought to guard against the tendency to 
do so is obvious enough. It is perfectly true, and it would 
be admitted by everybody, that there exists to-day a minority 
of parents who see little of their children, and care little how 
they are brought up. But the point is that they are a small 
‘minority. On the whole, we firmly believe that modern 
parents—both the father and the mother—see a good deal 
more of their children, and find more pleasure in teaching them 
and helping them, than was the case, say, two generations 
ago. It was not a hundred years ago that boys were taught 
to address their father as “Sir,’—which, no doubt, argued a 
very proper spirit of respect, but the same respect is not neces- 
“sarily absent from the nearer and more affectionate relations 
of to-day. The broad fact is that human nature remains very 
much the same throughout all the generations, but that it is 
‘possible, at all events for the optimist, to discern some 
‘improvements in the economics of society, even in regard 
to the education of children. And why should any one who 
believes in any ordered progress whatsoever refuse to be 
‘consistent and to proclaim his optimism? If it should still 
be urged by thinkers like Canon Lyttelton that a great 
change has come over the modern parent in regard to religious 
teaching during the last thirty years, it might be contended 
that the same charge was brought against the parents of the 
generation whose ideals they praise. Kingsley was always 
preaching, to the parents of forty or fifty years ago, the 
necessity of a return to the better days of their fathers. 
“Very few people,” he wrote in “Fathers and Children,” 
“really teach their children the Church Catechism; very few 
really believe the Church Catechism.” But it is just to the 
religious attitude of those days that parents are now being 
urged to return. We cannot say that we deplore this per- 
petual tendency to insist that our forefathers were better men 
than we are, for it is so much clear evidence that some of us, 
at all events, are trying to live up to a higher standard than 
that which seems to be set up by the majority. But it is 
always as well to remember, when decrying modern tendencies 
to this or that form of decadence, that it was Homer who, 
when one of his heroes killed a stag, observed that it was in 
truth a wonderfully big beast, such as not six men of his own 
time could lift. 





THE ART OF THANKS. 

O say “Thank you” is the first rule of manners we 
impress upon children. But, early as it is taught, how 
many grown-up people there are who have never learned to 
say it properly! “Gratitude,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a fruit 
of great cultivation. You do not find it among gross people.” 
If we may venture to differ from the lexicographer, we should 
say that it is not gratitude, but its due and seemly expression 
in words, which is a matter of teaching and effort. We all 
expect gratitude. If we have done a kindness, we feel it is 
no more than we deserve; and in so feeling we may not 
attain to any great height of generosity, but we are within 
our rights. A few good people to whom benevolence is, as it 
were, a profession have schooled themselves to go patiently 
without it, but the majority of us who deserve it less habitually 

feel greatly injured every time that we are defrauded of it. 
Giving and taking make up such a large part of life that the 
art of thanks is well worth a little consideration. Those who 
ignore it may be roughly divided into three classes. First of 
all come the people who suffer from a radical defect of 
character, and are incapable of feeling grateful. In spite 
of the cynics, this class is a very small, though a very bad 
one. Perhaps no man in the world has ever believed himself 
to belong to it. But the vast majority of those who do not 
know how to say “ Thank you” are not lacking in any funda- 
mental virtue; they are simply without a particular form of 
social grace. Such people belong, as a rule, to two opposite 
species,—those who cannot express their feelings, and those 
who cannot hide them. By those who cannot hide their 


feelings we do not mean those who will not “practise to 
deceive,” but those who take no trouble to suppress the 
expression of transitory and superficial emotions, whose 
sincerity is not tempered by any sense of proportion, and who 
have never learned to expose to the public gaze only such 
sentiments as are in some degree permanent in their minds. 


do lack something of cultivation in the true’ 
word. The sensation of gratitude is, general 
a double sensation. It consists in pleasure produced } 
a gift or favour for its own sake, and in a renewed sense 4 
affection or regard towards the giver. The latter boda 
always be the uppermost feeling in the mind, though thep 
are circumstances in which it is not possible that it should be 
the strongest. A well-expressed gratitude conveys both 
feelings, and every gratitude which does so is well expressed 
however badly it may be worded. Occasionally only one of 
these two feelings is present in the mind, and it is a nicg 
question of morals how far the other may rightly be simp. 
lated. For ourselves, we think that a man may, without losg 
of self-respect, feign a liking for the gift, but not for the 
giver. Tastes differ, and affection will not always draw them 
together. One friend may offer to another, as a true token 
of goodwill, that which the other does not particularly desire 
or admire. The peculiarity of his taste, however, does not 
absolve him from the duty of gratitude, and he had better 
make a false statement of no importance than create a serious 
wrong impression by speaking a very trumpery truth. To bg 
suddenly confronted with a favour not to them in itself da. 
sirable or valuable gives to some persons a shock which leads 
to a momentary forgetfulness of all that the gift meang 
apart from itself. They show their passing emotion of 
distaste, and do not express the feeling of gratitude for the 
kindness involved which has been all the while at the back 
of their minds, and will remain there long after the other 
sensation is forgotten. They are to blame for nothing but a 
want of self-control, for which, if their conscience pricks 
them, they console themselves by the thought of their super: 
abundant sincerity. This consolation is wholly undeserved 
for the result of their openness has simply been to convey a 
wrong notion. The giver feels himself to be defrauded, and 
believes the receiver to be ungrateful. He is not ungrateful, 
but he has not said “Thank you.” A social debt has been 
left unpaid, and the credit of the debtor has been more or lesg 
deservedly injured. 

Another set of people who cannot learn to say “Thank 
you,” because they will not try to hide their passing feelings, 
are those who are superficially and irritably proud. Their 
gorge rises at the slightest shadow of an obligation. They 
cannot bear to be beholden even in the smallest matter. Such 
people as these are generally very upright. There is something 
about them, however, of innate ill-breeding, if we may use 
such an expression. Those who suffer incurably from this 
spurious sense of resentment should conceal it at all costa, 
It is nothing but the rough side of slavishness, and comes of 
an unaccountable conviction of inferiority. 

Of course, a great deal of apparent unthankfulness is due to 
pure shyness. Most shy people do not expect much kindness, 
If they could only believe firmly in the geniality of the atmo- 
sphere around them, they would not be shy. Their first thought 
on hearing a kind speech is that they have heard amiss, 
Their first thought on receiving a favour is that there is 
some mistake about it. They hardly dare give thanks lest 
they should find themselves in the ridiculous position of 
having accepted what was not meant for them. This para- 
lysing fear may be assuaged in a few seconds, but its effect 
upon the nerves remains. The only way in which these timid 
souls can do themselves justice is in writing. If they force 
themselves to speak, they overdo it. There is a shyness 
which has, however, fur less to do with the actual character 
than the one we have been describing, and which often 
simulates ingratitude. It seems to be an entirely acci- 
dental quality. It does not mean any radical self-dis- 
trust, or any serious distrust—whether upon calculation or 
impulse—of other people. It is an affliction not unlike a 
tendency to stammer. Indeed, the man who suffers from it 
may be said to have an impediment in his thought. Gener- 
ally such a man struggles very hard against his infirmity. 
He likes society, and he learns with diligence, and often with 
moderate success, to play his social réle; but let any event 
cause him a moment’s self-consciousness, such as may easily 
be caused by a sudden access of gratitude, and he loses his 
cue, is seized with a kind of stage fright, and is unable, not 
only to express, but clearly to conceive, the thanks which he 
vaguely knows he should pay. For him also the pen is the 
only defence against false accusations of ungratefulness. 


Sense of the 
ly Speaking, 





Such people are natural, and very cften lovable, but they 


There is no use his trying to express himself by word of 
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uth,—as we say of children, he has, for the time being, 
mouto,— 


gd true gift deserves gratitude, whether it consist 


ost or only of a graciously worded com- 
ds grea ae aaaas gifts for which no gratitude 
go ved, and for which it is unfortunate that gracious 
y spl a often given. Whenevera man expectsa tangible 
pi = guo, he does but covertly suggest a bargain. Certain 
e @ eople will often throw him some true gratitude in, 
xy sure to accept, and likely to enjoy it. Certain well- 
. ered ones will sometimes offer him a little of the artificial 
om but there is no law, social or moral, to make them do so, 
and consciously or unconsciously, they do harm by their work 
of supercrogation. The amount of thanks a man receives 
during his life depends very largely upon his accomplishment 
asa giver. There are those who give with so much simplicity 
that ‘they conciliate the proud, set the shy at their ease, and 
dull the selfish sharpness of critical perceptions; but the 
obligation of returning thanks remains the same, however 
awkwardly it may be laid upon us. No man has any right to 
consider his creditor’s circumstances before he pays his debt, 
or to keep his creditor waiting because of his bad manners. 
Gratitude is a debt which only the worst men repudiate. 
The things for which we feel most warmly grateful we can 
Jeast often repay in kind, but the treasury of words is freely 
open to the poorest, and it is surely worth some pains to learn 
how best to count them out. 





LONDON CLAY. 

OR many months, since the beginning of the tunnelling 
for the new tube railways, and for the electric line from 
Hammersmith, on the District Railway, to Hyde Park Corner, 
contractors’ waggons loaded with a curious-looking slate- 
coloured earth have been among the regular features of the 
trafic down Knightsbridge and Kensington westwards. 
Sometimes this blue clay is in square and hardened lumps; 
sometimes it is soft and putty-like. Usually it is as homo- 
geneous as butter. But often the carts show whitish-looking 
fossils, mainly shells; hard masses of what evidently has been 
clay, but has long ago turned into a substance very like rock, 
in which beautiful veins of spar are seen; and lastly, large 
brown stones, of a different colour from the clay, some of 
them being almost of the colour known as “ burnt sienna,” 
divided in all directions by thin layers of yellowish or greenish 
spar. These stones are very hard, and when broken up are 
extremely beautiful, as the spar seems to have filled up 
what were cracks in the stone; and, in addition, the breakages 
often show perfectly preserved leaves and portions of plants. 
The supply of this “blue ground” appears absolutely in- 
exhaustible. It may well be so, for the stuff in which the exca- 
vators are working is the famous “ London clay,” which in the 
south of Essex is five hundred feet deep, and through which 
London breweries sink deep artesian wells to get pure water 
for their beer. For the London clay is as waterproof as 
vuleanite, and the only way to reach the pure springs below 
it is to push into the water-bearing strata beneath. How 
the water gets under this clay, in which hundreds of 
sturdy navvies are now burrowing like moles under the 
streets, can be seen by looking at any model section of the 
“London Basin.” ‘The phrase has more meaning than is 
common in the terms of geology, for London does lie in a 
basin, the edges of which are upcurved; while many of the 
strata follow this curve, and “come up” to the surface at 
pretty even distances from the central depression, asa railway 
journey either northwards or southwards shows. London 
itself stands solid on its deep saucer of clay. But this itself 
stands in another saucer of chalk, with a thin layer of various 
sands between it and the clay, and the edge of this enveloping 
salicer comes up roughly all round London, beyond Rick- 
mansworth on the North-Eastern, Croydon on the London 
and Brighton, near Hitchin on the Great Northern, and even 
down the Thames Valley at Purfleet. The water slips down 
this inner saucer of chalk and sand, and so descends under the 
hundreds of feet of waterproof London clay, which, intervening 
as it does between all the surface foulness of the greatest 
city in the world and the water-holding sponge below, keeps 
untainted this vast reservoir. Thus if the London clay is 
partly responsible for London fogs, it also keeps pure the 
water below, which any one is at liberty to draw for himself if 

he cares to sink deep enough. 





London of to-day seeks to bore below the massive water- 
proofing of its floor to find pure water. But the oldest 
London settlement probably owed its very existence to the 
fact that the clay saucer also stopped all the water which 
trickled down into its upper side from the shallow sand- 
beds above it, and so made it easy to dig shallow wells. Over 
the centre of the basin, coinciding pretty nearly with the 
limits of the older London, are these shallow sandbeds, of 
valley gravel, and towards Hampstead quite a hill of Bagshot 
sand. Long before water was brought from elsewhere, any 
one could build a house on the old London area, and get a 
water supply merely by sinking a well down to the clay 
saucer over which the water lay. Professor Prestwich 
has pointed out that the hills to the north-west, made of the 
London clay without any gravel on the top, such as Holloway, 
Camden Town, Regent’s Park, St. John’s Wood, and West- 
bourne Park, where the rain-water simply ran off the surface 
of the clay, and away into the nearest stream, were practically 
waterless, and were absolutely uninhabited, in the London 
sense, until the New River and other waterworks did away 
with the necessity for wells. It is also interesting to note that 
in the scheme for a “ green girdle for London” proposed some 
few years ago, it was shown that there is still an almost unin- 
habited area, impinging right up to the Metropolitan Railway 
on the Wormwood Scrubs side of the line. This, like the even 
less populous, and in many cases absolutely “ houseless,” areas 
of grass farms towards Hanger Hill and Harrow, is all bare 
London clay. 

The London clay lies in two very compact masses in these 
islands. One comprises the whole of Essex, parts of Surrey 
and Berkshire, and of Kent down to the Isle of Sheppey. 
The other mass fringes the south-western coast of Sussex 
by Chichester and Bognor, crosses the Solent, and occupies 
the northern half of the Isle of Wight. The London 
and Essex mass seems all to have been brought down by 
some Kocene Mississippi or Ganges, and laid in a shallow 
sea which extended over parts of Belgium, where the same 
clay is called the “Ypres” beds. That the sea was shallow 
is guessed from the fact that the smaller organisms found 
in the clay correspond with those found in the seas of 


about three hundred feet deep of to-day. That this enor- 


mously deep, homogeneous, whole-coloured bed of clay should 
contain vast quantities of very hard and exceptionally 
beautiful stones is not a little curious. They seem to have 


attracted attention from the earliest times, partly because 
of their appearance, partly because they were extremely hard, 
and could be used for building in places where no other stone 
was to be found, and partly because when burnt they make 


the finest form of Roman cement. 
These stones are formed “chemically,” not by pressure or 


fire, from the clay itself, though the means by which they are 
so exquisitely veined and interleaved with spar is not accu- 
rately known. The clay contains much oxide of iron, which 
accounts for the warm colour of the stones. But in addition 
they are veined in the most irre gular way with calcite spar. 
This is formed, as a rule, of beautiful soft-looking yellowish- 
green crystals, semi-transparent, and appearing as though 
they had been “run” into the cracks like Chelsea jelly. In 


a fragment recently found in one of the clay carts the outer 


shell was russet yellow, gradually changing to slaty grey in 
the interior. The thin layers of spar were tawny yellow, 
with a surface where they had lain in a cavity of the stone 
looking like velvet. 
broken showed a perfectly preserved leaf, with the serrated 
edges, and all the principal veins quite intact. Off the 
Essex coast these are always known as “cement-stones,” 


Another part of the stone when 


and for centuries were dredged up from the bottom of 


the shallow sea for that purpose, for where the London clay 
runs down to the sea the waves and waters are constantly 
dissolving the clay, but 
Probably they were first picked up on the beach, and when 
this supply was exhausted were sought at ebb tides, until 


leaving the “ cement-stones.” 


it occurred to some one to dredge for them regularly under 


the sea. The most ancient instance of the use of this pro- 


duct of the soft London clay for building with on a great 


scale may be seen in the walls of the splendid and almost 
perfect Norman keep of Or ford, on the coast of Suffolk near 
the mouth of the river Ore, or Alde. 


When Ranulph de 
Glanville built it for Henry II. he wanted to carry out the 
work as cheaply as was consistent with strength. There was no 
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suitable stone in Norfolk, and the corners, jambs, and battle- 
ments were all of hewn stone brought (probably) from France. 
But he happened to employ as his clerk of the works a native 
of Ipswich, who was no doubt accustomed tosee the gathering 
or dredging of cement-stones in the lower estuary of the 
Orwell off Harwich. In any case, the builders collected great 
quantities of the bright-brown cement-stones, some of great 
size, and with them faced all the broader fronts of the castle 
keep. After seven centuries and a half of exposure to the 
North Sea winds and rains the outer surface of these 
chemically formed stones that were once soft London clay 
has peeled and crumbled, giving to the castle front a sunk 
look, in contrast to the still unworn enduring surfaces of real 
stone. Itis very possible that the stones were burnt by the 
Normans to make cement-mortar, as they are to-day. This 
Roman cement is extremely valuable. It will “set” in a 
quarter of an hour, which is of great service when work has 
to be done in the intervals between tides, though it will also 
harden under water. The cement-stones, sometimes called 
“turtle” stones, can be cut and polished, when they look 
like rich yellow and brown veined marble, netted with spar 
inlay. 

The huge river which brought down the mud that made 
the London clay also washed down quantities of animal 
remains. Bones and teeth of crocodiles, and of a snake 
twelve feet long, huge logs of prehistoric timber, bored 
through and through by teredo-shells, and the bones of a few 
mammals are found, together with enormous numbers of the 
shells of molluscs and other creatures that lived in the fresh 
and salt water, and some remarkable birds. In every flowing 
water, however smal, there will always be found little whirl- 
pools or eddies where débris is deposited, from the modern 
Thames to the tiniest brook. The great mud-pie, with plums 
of this kind in it, on the prehistoric Ganges of England was 
at Sheppey. Other parts of the clay may hold absolutely no 
fossils. The Sheppey cliffs are stuffed with them, or rather 
with the iron pyrites casts made of them, which must be kept 
in oil or they dissolve. 

Among the bird remains from Sheppey now at the 
Natural History Museum are those of a vulture-like bird, 
and of another called, for want of a better name, argillornis 
(clay-bird). This suggests that it was the father of all clay 
pigeons, but it appears to have been a kind of albatross. A 
large heron was also found there. A splendid series of 
examples of these fossils is at the Natural History Museum. 
It was begun in 1835 by the late Mr. Frederick E. Edwards, 
and purchased from him in 18738, two years before his death. 
It was intended originally to illustrate the fossils of the 
London clay only. But in time his work was extended to 
the Eocene strata of Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Wight. It is the most complete collection attempted by any 
geologist. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
acer 
THE DISCONTENTS OF IRISH UNIONISTS. 
[To tHE EvitTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—It is difficult for those charged with administrative 
responsibilities to determine when it is in the interest of the 
public service that they should break the wise official practice 
of disregarding irresponsible misrepresentations of their 
administrative acts. When, however, misstatements of facts 
emanate from sources entitled to public confidence, and when 
thereby grave suspicions are aroused as to the impartiality of 
administration in an important branch of the public service, 
the person incriminated may, without being open to the 
charge of undue sensitiveness, give to the public the official 
information which will enable them to arrive at the truth for 
themselves. I do this through your columns in answer to 
your invitation. 

The particular case in question is one which I have seen 
described in a less important journal as the “Sligo Scandal.” 
You refer to it in your article upon “The Discontents of Irish 
Unionists” in your last issue as “the story of the superseding, 
for a permanent appointment, of a highly qualified veterinary 
surgeon at Sligo who had done temporary duty for many months 
to the satisfaction of all parties, in favour of a gentleman con- 
nected with a Roman Catholic dignitary.” This story no one will 
blame you for implicitly believing on the authority of so dis- 
tinguished and honoured a fellow-countryman of mine as 
Professor Dowden; nor, I suppose, ought he to be blamed 





RM irs, 
for accepting his facts from Mr. William M 
published in a letter to the Times of September tae MP, ag 

The following are the actual facts. The post of veteri 
inspector to the port of Sligo was occupied by a Mr. Ha: a 
who fell ill in April of last year, and asked to be allowed? 
delegate his work to a Mr. McCloghery. In making provisio a 
such temporary duty it is the practice of this Department to hae 
some regard to the wishes of the responsible officer provided 
substitute is duly qualified. But the position of locum ¢ ye. 
does not carry with it any right to succession. When this ooo 
became vacant o“ Sag candidates applied for it, and I 
much difficulty in deciding between them, Finally, I i 
Mr. Vahey. YT appointed 

Mr. Moore in his letter to the Times states, witho 
of foundation, that the delay in making the pbs ~— 
to fear of discussion in the House of Commons. He goes on to 
say that “a gentleman was brought in from Mayo whose sy 
eminent qualification over Mr. McCloghery appears to be thas 
he is a connection by marriage with the Roman Catholic Bisho 
of Raphoe, and that his claims were pressed by the Roman Catholis 
Bishop of Elphin.” The Bishop of Elphin wrote a letter to the 
Times giving a direct and unqualified denial to the statement 2 
far as he was concerned. Knowing nothing about Mr. Vahey’s 
family connections, I wrote to the Bishop of Raphoe, and asked 
him whether he was to be congratulated on the success of g 
relative in the appointment of Mr. Vahey. In reply he wrote: 
“I do not know how Mr. Vahey could be any connection of mine, 
So far as I know, I never even heard of any Mr. Vahey.” : 

I should not have called attention to the Pelion of Profesgop 
Dowden’s alarms, piled upon the Ossa of Mr. Moore’s baselesg 
assertions, merely in order to disavow my share in the responsi. 
bility for what Professor Dowden naively calls “the temper of 
mind created by the action of the Irish Administration, which 
fastens eagerly, perhaps hastily, on such allegations.” My main 
object is to defend the officials of an important public Depart. 
ment, whose usefulness depends primarily upon the confidence of 
the public, and who cannot defend themselves, from the unfair 
imputation that they owe their appointment, not to merit, but to 
a discreditable favouritism. 

—I an, Sir, &e., Horace PLUNKETT, 
Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
and ‘echnical Instruction for Ireland. 

Dublin. 

[We of course gladly accept Sir Horace Plunkett’s denial 
of the Sligo story. We need not, however, regret to have 
given it currency, with qualification, since it has elicited the 
true facts of the case.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To tux Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It seems to me, as a constant reader of the Spectator, 
that you have been strangely misinformed as to the result of 
the Chinese labour introduced into the Transvaal. I there. 
fore send you some figures from avery trustworthy source :— 
New Comet Mine: May, 1904, whites employed before the 
arrival of the Chinese, 34; July 11th, after their arrival, 
96; July 16th, 143. Van Ryn Mine: before the Chinese 
came, 193; since their arrival, 213. Geduld Properties: 76 
whites were employed in May; since the arrival of the 
Chinese, 110. In June, 1903, when 3,508 natives left the 
Railway Department, it was found necessary in consequence 
to discharge 654 white artisans. Having a son at work in an 
assay office in one of the mines, I am in constant communica. 
tion with the Transvaal, and hardly a week passes without 
his telling me what a great success the Chinese coolies are, 
and how greatly they are increasing the number of white men 
employed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. BosanQuet (late Rector of Clophill, Beds.) 
Morville, Bridgnorth, 





[We deal with the question of Chinese labour elsewhere, 
but must note here that the figures we quoted on October Ist 
from the Manchester Guardian were the official figures. Had 
they been wrongly given by the Manchester Guardian we feel 
certuin that they would have been corrected before now. 
— Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
[To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I am very far from wishing to place any hindrance in 
the way of those who are so bravely trying to solve in their 
own neighbourhoods the urgent and national question of 
housing in rural districts, but I cannot refrain from putting 
in a plea for the three-bedroom as against the two-bedroom 
cottage,—I have seen so much that is objectionable, and also 
such terrible evils as the apparent result of families living in 
two bedrooms. 

Without entering into details, I may mention that I have 
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Lo ° : 
ng, and consequent misery, occurring in @ 
es of, grees oral grown-UD po occupied one room and the 
ei father and grown-up daughter the other, and in another 
pe where the parents occupied one room and a brother and 
ter the second. 1 suppose there are very few families which at 
sister time or other do not need three bedrooms,—one for the 
onl another for the girls, and a third for the boys. In the 
r the best people become deeply attached to their cottages ; 
cultivate their gardens, plant small fruit-trees, erect or 
a A igsties, and make many small improvements. One secret 
of cooning the people in the country is giving them security of 
; — their cottages, and there is nothing that the more self- 
Lasse them dislike more than being shifted from one 


ing amon, ; A A 
= rs er when the need arises owing to the increase or 


the family. 
ppt village with which I am very familiar (population 

w 247, last Census 284) there are only four labourers’ families 
24 have not needed three bedrooms during the last ten 
ae and one of these, who fortunately rented a three- 
rm cottage, has been able for thirteen years to take in 
and mother boarded-out children from a London Union. Four 
of the girls are in service, doing extremely well; one boy is 
in Canada, and another is an agricultural labourer. There 
are also boarded-out children in three others of the three- 
pedroom cottages, of which there is a total of seven occupied by 
labourers. The Local Government Board do not allow a child 
over seven years of age to occupy the same room as married 
people, or as members of the opposite sex, and this is an excellent 

d to set. 

omathe same village there are two young married couples, and two 
others with three and five young children respectively, but as both 
these latter have boys and girls, it will not be many years before 
they will require three bedrooms. A third room isalso occasionally 
needed for the cottage nurse who resides in the house during ill- 
ness and when nursing the mother in her confinements. In this 
village the lodger has never been a difficulty, as there are 
sufficient houses for the population and the work, and the 
difficulty would be far less everywhere if there were as many 
cottages as were required. Lodgers would not stay if there was 
no demand for their labour. 

Village women with insufficient bedroom accommodation have 
often said to me that they would like to see more of their relations, 
and of their married children and grandchildren, if they could 
only put them up, and I have in my mind two families who—since 
their houses have been enlarged by throwing into them the next- 
door two-room cottages—have constantly staying with them, to 
the great benefit of their health, their grandchildren from 
London. When the parents and sons occupy the two rooms, and 
there are daughters in service who come home for rest and 
holidays, or during illness, very great discomfort and unpleasant- 
ness are experienced. 

If a good class of labourer is to be encouraged to remain in the 
country, it must be possible for him to house his children 
decently, sometimes to see and entertain his married sons and 
daughters, and to accommodate a nurse in illness. It is no 
argument to say he does not get these “luxuries” in towns, for 
in the town the home is comparatively unimportant, and the 
lighted streets, the gay sights and sounds, the amusements, 
&e., &e., are the chief attractions; while in the country the 
first, and often the only, attraction to the modern labourer and 
his wife is their home and its surroundings. A few years ago a 
Rural District Councillor wrote to me of six villages in Berkshire: 
“The great blot in these country cottages is the fact that not one 
in twenty has a third bedroom. The sexes sleep indiscriminately 
in the same room.” 

If there were no cottages with one and two bedrooms, it would 
no doubt be necessary to erect a few; but in view of the fact 
that far too many are already in existence, it appears most un- 
desirable that any more should be built for a long time to come. 
Personally, I have known of many families whose elder children 
have left home because they disliked the mixed sleeping forced 
upon them by the two-bedroom cottage. If, however, the same 
continues to find favour, its evils will be considerably mitigated 
by building only one story high, as where four rooms are on the 
same floor there is more probability of three of them being slept 
nog when there is a second story with two rooms up and two 

own, 

For the old people, and for aged widows and widowers, it would 
bea great boon if every village contained a few almshouses or 
group of one or two room cottages at small or nominal rents, as 
it is very sad at the present time to see the young engaged or 
married couples eagerly watching for the old people to die or go 
into the workhouse, and so make it possible for them to marry or 
have homes of their own. 


—Iam, Sir, &c., 
The Downs, St. Neots. 


[We entirely agree with Miss Cochrane’s sensible letter as 
to the necessity for three-bedroom cottages. What we do 
not regard as a necessity is the parlour or front room. We 
would far rather see a large comfortable parlour-kitchen and 
good scullery than a tiny front room and a poor kitchen and 
scullery. However, we fear the labourer thinks otherwise, 
and that, therefore, the front room must be considered as 
an essential, We note that our contemporary, the County 
Gentleman, is devoting a series of articles to the whole 
question of providing cottages for the rural labourer, and 


C. CocHRANE. 








promises to deal this week with the question of the labourer’s 
requirements, and after that with various forms of cheap 
building.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





CHEAP COTTAGES. 
(To THE Epiror oF Tue “SeRcraTor.”| 

Srr,—A little practical experience in cottage-building may be 
of service. I have built five cottages in a row for £550, or 
£110 apiece. These cottages had two bedrooms, one with a 
fireplace, and let for £4 per annum. I have never any diffi- 
culty in letting these cottages; they seem exactly what the 
labourers want. I also built a pair of cottages for £320, or 
£160 apiece. These cottages had three bedrooms, and were 
rather larger downstairs. These I let for £6, but not to 
labourers. Both lots of cottages had pigsties, washhouse, 
and every convenience attached. The elements of cheap 
cottage-building were :—(1) I made my own plans; (2) the 
plans were plain rectangular,—no high-pitched roof or dormer 
windows; (3) I contracted with a local bricklayer for labour 
only, getting my own materials from good sources. These 
cottages are brick built, with 9 in. walls. Our district by- 
laws had not been brought into operation when I built. But 
I know of nothing that would increase the price except a 
higher lower story. Local authorities seem to forget that no 
one but the wife and baby are at home in the daytime, and 
when the husband comes home the children go off to bed.— 
T am, Sir, &e., D. W.S. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—In the midst of this general outcry about the unem- 
ployed, we are in danger of forgetting two important facts, 
which are closely connected with each other, and with the 
ultimate solution of this terrible problem. 

We forget that the formation of large centres in London, for 
providing either relief or employment, must necessarily increase 
the rush of country folk into London; and we also forget that 
that inrush is the chief cause of the difficulties of our food supply, 
inasmuch as it drains the country of the workers on the land. 
Surely we should seize this opportunity for setting forth definite 
schemes for the restoration to the country districts of these 
necessary workers. That excellent book, Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
“Rural England,” explains both the disease and, to some extent, 
its cure. Mr. Haggard points out the necessity of facilitating the 
acquisition by the labourer of a property in the soil; he dwells on 
the mischievously townified character of the instruction in rural 
schools, and he advocates the introduction of lessons in natural 
history and practical agriculture. And he also urges the adop- 
tion of cheaper methods for the conveyance of agricultural 
produce. 

But while we are urging all these reforms on the Government, 
we must also take more speedy steps for sending children and 
young men into the country districts. I note Mr. Haggard’s wise 
warnings against sending into the country those who have already 
caught what he calls “the taint of the town.” But children 
whose training and “tainting” have not yet begun will surely 
be welcome to those who can teach them the duties of agricul- 
tural labourers; and no one can doubt that there are young men 
whom a year’s experience of London has “ disillusioned,” and who 
have still vigour enough to take up again a country life. 

If some of those gentlemen mentioned by Mr. Haggard as 
supplying information about the needs of various counties would 
help to form Committees in the country for receiving newcomers 
and finding them berths, surely the Charity Organisation Com- 
mittees might find suitable emigrants from London who are (or 
may become) fit for country work. Some people fear that 
Londoners will refuse the low wages in the country; but that is 
not always the case, especially in a time of depression; and, on 
the other hand, surely the farmers will learn, by the experience 
of former failures, to give higher wages to those who are willing 
and able to work. Of course, the London Committees would 
make the best terms they could for their clients. I should be glad 
to hear from any one who would co-operate in such a scheme. 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Mavuricg. 
Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 


[We agree heartily in the abstract; but where are the 
returning natives to live? Thus by another road we reach 
the conclusion often pointed out in these columns, that unless 
we solve the problem of providing cheap cottages we shall 
never get the people back to the land, or even keep on it those 
who are there already.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“OUR BETTERS.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “SpectaTor.”] 
Srr,—It seems strange that English Nonconformists should 
have such an objection to the word “betters” in the Church 
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of England Catechism, while we hear little or nothing about 
“superiors” as used in the Presbyterian Catechism. On 
comparing the two, one would think that sticklers for equality 
would object more to the latter than the former. The answer 
to Question 64 in the Shorter Catechism is :— 

“The fifth commandment requireth the preserving the honour, 
and performing the duties, belonging to every one in their several 
places and relations, as superiors, inferiors, or equals.” 

Turning to the Larger Catechism, we find the same idea ex- 
panded in the answers to Questions 124 to 182. The answer 
. to 127 is :— 

“The honour which inferiors owe to their superiors is, all due 
reverence in heart, word,and behaviour; prayer and thanksgiving 
for them; imitation of their virtues and graces; willing obedience 
to their lawful commands and counsels; due submission to their 
corrections ; fidelity to, defence and maintenance of their persons 
and authority, according to their several ranks, and the nature of 
their places ; bearing with their infirmities, and covering them in 
love, that so they may be an honour to them and to their 
government.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


W. B. 


[To Tur Eprtor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I cannot suppose that “ betters” in the Catechism can 
possibly mean “ moral superiority.” How could a child judge 
who might be deserving of reverence on that score? As the 
“betters” are not defined, it is clear that no possibility of 
doubt on the part of the child is entertained. Bailey’s 
Dictionary, 1755, will help us in this matter :— Superiours, 
our Betters, Governors, Magistrates, &c.”’ An excellent 
example of a “better” is a constable controlling the traffic 
at the top of St. James’ Street. If a Duke's carriage 
‘comes along and the constable holds up his hand, coachman, 
Duke, and Duchess have to order themselves lowly and 
reverently; that is to say, obediently and respectfully. The 
constable may be as inferior to the Duke in morals as he is in 
the table of precedency ; but for the time being he is the Duke's 
governor or better, and the Duke has to obey. This sub- 
mission to betters involves every living Englishman, from the 
King on the throne, who has to submit to Parliament, to the 
‘proverbial beggar on the dunghill.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. R. H. 





THE LETTERS OF LORD ACTON. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I do not wish to trouble you with the general question 
as to the indiscretions or discretions of the “Letters of Lord 
Acton,” but you raise an interesting point on the main 
principle to be followed in works of this class: “the principle 
ehehaatul that there should be omitted all passages dealing 
with, or calculated to hurt the feelings of, living persons.” 
Can you point out any biography or volume of letters or 
memoirs that has observed this rule? I should make a sharp 
distinction between passages dealing, in the first instance, 
with public actions of public persons, alive or dead, and, on 
the other hand, of private acts or private character of public 
or private persons. In the former case, they are surely public 
property, to be publicly dealt with and freely criticised. This 
has been the general rule observed. in all books of this class. 
*4What could be a more striking instance of this than the publi- 
cation, in the biography of Lord Tennyson, of Queen Victoria's 
comments on Mr. Gladstone quoted from a private letter to 
the poet? This may be an extreme instance, and certainly 
there is not a line in the Acton letters that can for a moment 
compare with it; yet so accustomed has the public been to 
misconstruction and abuse applied to Mr. Gladstone, that as far 
as I am aware not a single voice was raised in condemnation of 
so flagrant an abuse of private correspondence. I could cite 
countless instances of this kind, not only dealing with public 
acts, but also with private character. Let me, on the other hand, 
just allude to two instances of “indiscretions” selected by the 
Spectator for censure,—Dr. Mozley and Swinburne. The only 
remark about Dr. Mozley occurs on p. 158: “ He interests me 
more than almost any other of our divines.” Swinburne is 
mentioned three times by name, but I can find no comment 
upon him of any description. Yet if praise is, as by common 
consent, allowed, why disturb the balance of truth by the 
withholding of all criticism P—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. 
_. [We cannot think that our correspondent makes any 
adequate excuse for the pain inflicted by the publication of 
the Acton letters by showing that as great, or greater, pain 


was inflicted by the publication of the letter from the Queen 
in the “Life of Lord Tennyson.” A’s wrongdoing may get 
a bad example, but it cannot be seriously pleaded as an excuse 
for B’s independent indiscretion. To admit that would be to 
admit that we live on an inclined plane of misfeasance, on which 
it was impossible to pull up.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SHEPHERDS’ WELSH IN CUMBERLAND. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTator.’’] 

Sir,—In explanation of Mr. Owen Edwards's statement that 
“Cumberland shepherds still count their sheep in Welsh” 
quoted by one of your correspondents on October Ist, I may say 
that lists of the numerals (from 1 to 20, with some Omissions) 
used by shepherds in Coniston, Borrowdale, Eskdale, and other 
parts of Cumberland, and collected by inquiry among elderly 
inhabitants, are contained in two papers by the Rey, 7 
Ellwood, printed in the “Transactions” of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Archaeological Society, Vol. III. (Kendal 
1875). Some of the words appear to be mere gibberish, but 
enough remain sufficiently uncorrupted to show kinship with 
Welsh. Thus pimp (Welsh, pump) is 5, dec or deg (Welsh, 
deg) is 10; bumfit is akin to pymthec, the oldest Welsh form 
of 15 (pump + dec, zivre xai déxx); giggot, 20, has been traced 
to vicent, a conjectural early form of the old Welsh scent 
(ugaint), and there are other similarities. There was some 
correspondence on the subject in the Athenxum during the 
latter half of 1877, in which Mr. Henry Bradley, Mr. A, J, 
Ellis, and other well-known philologists took part, and from 
which I take some of these identifications. Similar lists were 
also collected from parts of Yorkshire. They may all be 
compared with the nonsense-rhymes with which children 
count who shall go out in certain games, and in which, I 
believe, Welsh (or at least Keltic) numerals may occasionally 
be traced. Itis a legitimate inference that the Cumberland 
lists date back to the period when that county was Kymrie. 
A curious fact brought out in the discussion was that similar 
lists were collected in the early part of the last century awong 
certain tribes of North American Indians, who derived them 
from the earliest settlers of Rhode Island,—Welshmen from 
Carmarthenshire, who used their own numerals in trading for 
furs.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. S. Mann, 

Joint-Editor of “ Social England.” 





MIXED METAPHORS. 
[To ruz Epiror or THE “ Spectaror.”] 
S1r,—I hope I am not acting traitorously to the good cause 
in not resisting the temptation to quote a fervid orator whom 
I heard declare at the end of a really very effective speech that 
“Mr. Chamberlain dangles this plank of his programme 
before the eyes of the electors, and uses it as a bait for his 
political hook.”—I am, Sir, &c., Hvueu B. Rooprr, 
Gardone, Italy. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
[To tHE Eprtor or THE “Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—The notice of my book on Frederick the Great in last 
week’s Spectator suggests (p. 518, 1.12) that British plans of 
battles are wont to be ugly, and that the plans in this book 
are British. Both propositions seem to me to be disputable. 
With regard to the second, my book, as the title-page shows, 
was printed in the United States, and the plans of battles 
(which I saw for the first time when the book was published) 
are apparently of German origin.—I am, Sir, c., 
King’s College, Cambridge. W. F. Reppaway. 








DOGS AND LANGUAGES. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You have recently discussed in your columns the intel- 
ligence and literary tastes of dogs. It may interest your 
readers to know of one case in which a dog showed very 
pronounced convictions on a question of ecclesiastical policy. 
Any one familiar with the shepherds of the Vale of Yarrow 
in the Scottish Borderland, will bear witness to the truth of 
the following tale. At the Disruption of 1843 the bulk of the 
shepherds joined the Free Kirk. But one collie held by the 
Establishment principle, and refused to “ come out.” Every 
Sabbath he went alone to the Established church where he 
had been wont to accompany his owner. His master refused 





to coerce him. “Na, na,” he said; “he’s a wise dowg; I'll no 
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meddle wi’ his convictions.” The collie’s adherence to the 
Retablishment had, however, a disastrous end. He was 

customed to lie during the sermon on the pulpit stairs, 
” doubt the better to hear the discourse. Below him were 
nee the long stove-pipe hats of the elders. On one unfortu- 
P te day he fell asleep, rolled off his step, and managed to 
pe his head firmly fixed inside one of the hats. Bitterly 
mortified, the dog fled from the kirk, and ever afterwards, as 
his master said, “had nae trokings wi’ releegion.”—I am, 


Sir, &e., 








POETRY. 


HARVEST SONG. 


crops have nearly all been harvested, and a better field of 
‘ns is thus secured.”—Morning Post, September 22nd, 1904. ] 





“The tall millet « 
fire over the flat plai 





East and West the Mother | East and West the children come 
ealls— Proudly with uplifted head. 
“Come, my children, to the! To the hum of battle drum 
feast, Thus they scorn the Mother’s 


In my low-roofed Western halls, bread— 


Under high domes of the East. 
“From the clouded mountain 
[have spread on hill and dale tops, 

Golden cloth of corn and! From the valleys of the main, 
wheat, f Lo! a store of goodlier crops 
Harvests that shall never fail, That shall clothe your empty 

Garment that no moth can plain. 
fret. 
By the hillside and the gorge, 
For your cloth of tarnished 
gold, 
As it fell from Vulcan’s forge 
See the sheet of steel unrolled. 


Ihave strung my purple beads 
On the necklace of the vine; 

Ihave hung my silver seeds 
Like the lamps about a shrine. 


I have laid the straining root 
To my heart below the clay ; 

I have held the mellow fruit 
To the crimson cheek of day. 


You have wept and waited long 
In the darkness out of sight, 
But our harvest tall and strong 

Shall be raised up in a night. 





I have charmed the fetid pools 
Till they rocked my feathered} Foy harmonious shepherd’s pipe 
rice ; : 
And th oe ag Weshall havea war god’s lyre, 
e Mie ¥| He will reap the increase ripe 


tools, : : : 
And the morsels of the ice. With the sickle of his fire. 


Gently were your sheaves laid 
low, 
Like the sighing of a breeze ; 
But our sturdier growth shall 
go 
With the crash of forest trees. 


Ihave conjured from the sod 
Of the steppes, enchanted 
grain ; 
And far off, the river god 
Has for pipes my sugar cane. 


Ihave forced a precious yield 
From the shades of Egypt’s 
tombs ; Drops from 
On Manchuria’s yellow field proudly die ; 
I have tossed my millet And our flowers of mighty deeds 
plumes.” Shall be crimson as the sky.” 


We will string you purple beads, 
hearts that 


East and West the mother] “Children, hush!” the mother 


calls— sighs 
“Come my children to the| For their harvest lost and vain— 
feast “ Where the tree falls there it 
In my latest banquet halls lies, 





Of the sunrise—in the East!” | But my harvests come again.” 
ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 








MUSIC. 
THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 
Wuen Signor Mancinelli, the well-known Italian opera con- 
ductor, visited Leeds on the occasion of a recent Festival, it is 
alleged that a member of the choir was overheard to remark : 
“’Ere’s Palestrina coom to condookt ’is own work.” If this 
story is true, and not a base libel, the progress of musical 
education in Leeds in the last few years has gone far to 
render such misapprehensions impossible. Yorkshire singers 
were always famed for their volume of tone, their self-sacri- 
ficing energy, their intrepidity of attack. But while retaining 
their full-throated vigour, they have greatly developed the 
higher interpretative and intellectual qualities in which they 
formerly were somewhat to seek. They have become more sensi- 
tively appreciative of the composer's intentions, less prodigal 





of their clarion tones, and more capable of realising pianissime 
effects and delicate shades of tone colour, which add enor- 
mously to the efficacy and impressiveness of their performances. 
At the outset of the general rehearsals it was even feared that 
the band might prove too strong for the chorus, certain struc- 
tural alterations in the hall underneath the orchestra having 
apparently given an undue predominance to the, instruments. 
These misgivings, however, were soon allayed, and throughout 
the Festival no complaint was heard of any disturbance of the 
due balance of sound between singers and players. The device 
of placing a row of bass strings right across the orchestra at 
the back above the brass worked admirably, with the result 
that the tone of the trumpets, trombones, and horns was 
never aggressively strident or harsh. 

The amplitude of the resources, vocal and instrumental, 
which are placed at the disposal of composers who write for 
the Leeds Festival, stimulating though it undoubtedly must 
be, is not altogether an unmixed advantage. At least, one 
cannot help thinking that it may tempt them to lay out their 
work on a scale which is greater than that warranted by the 
choice of subject. It is doubtful whether Whittier ever wrote 
anything which would justify musical treatment on grand 
lines; certainly in U'he Witch’s Daughter, the poem chosen 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie for his new cantata, the gentle- 
ness of the “ good grey poet” comes at times perilously near 
the pedestrian level. The main theme of the story—the 
witch-baiting practised by the early Puritans in New England 
—is grim and tragical enough, but Whittier has converted it 
into a placid idyll of rustic chivalry. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has seldom been really fortunate in his libretti; he has never 
been less happily suited than in this amiable but unim- 
pressive poem. His score abounds in evidences of excellent 
workmanship. The facture is artistic; the orchestration 
elegant and finished; here and there we have a cheerful 
number. But the setting is too elaborate for the poem, 
and one can only contemplate with regret, and even dismay, 
the lavish and conscientious expenditure of time and talent 
on an uninspired and uninspiring theme. 

In regard to Mr. Holbrooke’s Queen Mab, a“ symphonic tone 
poem” for chorus and orchestra, but chiefly for orchestra, no 
serious exception can be taken to the choice of subject. Berlioz 
and Gounod have both already treated it in their different ways, 
but Mr. Holbrooke can be entirely acquitted of any indebted- 
ness to either of the French composers. If any influence is 
observable in his formidable score, it is that of Richard 
Strauss. We are transported, not into the realm of elves, 
but of ogres, and the giant’s robe of sound woven by Mr. 
Holbrooke is better fitted for Glumdalclitch than Queen 
Mab. It is music suggestive of the forty-foot-high monsters 
—the Boom-children—fed on the Herakleophorbia of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s new romance. The prevailing temper of the 
work is not romantic, but strenuously macabre. In order to 
illustrate the revels of Queen Mab, the composer does not 
reduce, he reinforces the orchestra, and is particularly exacting 
in his demands on the trombones. Shorn of these tremendous 
instrumental trappings, there is little that is either distinctive 
or distinguished in the thematic material, and a certain amount 
that is frankly trivial. Beauty is not altogether proscribed, 
but appears only in rare glimpses as a transient and em- 
barrassed phantom. Mr. Holbrooke has at command a 
lurid picturesqueness, a gift of conveying an atmosphere, 
though how far this is due to mere juggling with masses 
of sound and contrasting sonorities it is difficult to say in an 
age when a composer who cannot score is even rarer than 
a composer with ideas. The musical portraiture of the 
piece, in our view, is absolutely indefensible, yet it is im- 
possible not to respect Mr. Holbrooke’s implacable determina- 
tion to assert his independence, his unwavering refusal to 
compromise with popular demands, his sincere devotion to the 
cult of magnificent ugliness. 

Dr. Charles Wood’s Ballad of Dundee has been attacked by 
the old guard of critics as too complicated and elaborate, and 
by representatives of the advanced school of thought as 
too simple and straightforward. It may therefore be not 
unfairly concluded that there is nothing seriously amiss with 
the technique of the work. Aytoun’s ballad is not a great or 
a profound poem, but it has animation and picturesqueness ; 
it is informed throughout with a generous sentiment; and 
Dr. Wood’s genial score, with its flowing melodies, solid 
harmonies, and lively march rhythms, seems to us admirably 
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adapted to reinforce the appeal of the verse. The local 
colour is laid on with discretion, the battle-scene is handled 
with vigour, and in the elegiac portions of the ballad 
there are passages of a dignified beauty wherein the effect is 
enhanced by the “gratefulness” of the choral writing. A 
work so sane and unaffected, so free from exaggeration and 
extravagance, is bound to excite dissatisfaction in hearers 
who crave at all costs for novel sensations and bizarre effects; 
but, to judge by the cordial reception of his ballad, Dr. Wood 
is not likely to regret his decision to illustrate a plain theme 
in a plain way. 

Last and most successful of the choral novelties presented 
at the Festival, we come to Dr. Walford Davies's setting of 
Everyman. The organist of the Temple was already known 
as a musician of great accomplishments and high aims, whose 
compositions, invariably thoughtful and scholarly, were yet 
somewhat lacking in the quality of charm. A certain ascetic 
self-repression seemed to obscure his sense of beauty, and 
cramp his play of fancy. The happy choice of Everyman, 
while affording free scope for his earnestness, has revealed 
unexpected and engaging aspects of a refined talent, and 
emancipated him from the phase of discipleship. To say 
that he has been uninfluenced in this work by contemporary 
influences would be an overstatement. But even where he 
has assimilated the methods of others, he has lent those 
methods the impress of a distinguished individuality, and 
in some respects has bettered his instruction. What, perhaps, 
strikes one most forcibly in his score is that he has brought 
to bear essentially modern resources on the illumination of an 
antique text without conveying any impression of anachronism, 
or impairing the archaic simplicity of the poem. The opening 
bars of the orchestral introduction, with their quaint and un- 
expected modulations, create an atmosphere of nuive mystery 
which is maintained with quite remarkable consistency 
throughout. The musical characterisation reflects by turns 
the quaintness, the grim sincerity, the poignancy of the 
words. In short, Dr. Walford Davies has not only inti- 
mately entered into the spirit of his argument; he has coined, 
as it were, a new musical phraseology to intensify the 
emotions awakened by an old-world allegory. The beauty of 
the music of Everyman lost little, if anything, in the inter- 
pretation; the soloists seemed one and all in love with their 
réles, and the chorus sang with a delicacy and understanding 
which reflected infinite credit on their trainer, Mr. Fricker, 
whose exertions were recognised by a tremendous ovation on 
the last night of the Festival. 

The list of new works also included a violin concerto 
and a cycle of Sea Songs by Sir Charles Stanford. That 
the concerto is workmanlike in construction, brilliantly 
written for the solo part, and admirably scored goes without 
the saying. Coherence, symmetry, and technical skill, how- 
ever, do not exhaust the merits of the concerto, which is 
marked by a fine flow of genial melody, a liberal use of graceful 
ornament, and in the Finale, which is based on a delightful 
Gaelic tune, a continuous display of exhilarating vigour. The 
solo part was played with the utmost sympathy, skill, and that 
unsurpassable sense of rhythm which is one of his most 
notable excellences by Herr Fritz Kreisler, who had already 
immensely distinguished himself earlier in the week by a 
superb rendering of Brahms’s concerto. The Sea Songs, for 
bass solo, male chorus, and orchestra, are settings of five poems 
by Mr. Henry Newbolt—cwo of which, “ Devon, O Devon, in 
wind and rain” and “The Old Superb,” it was the privilege 
of the Spectator to introduce to the reading public—and are 
worthy alike of the admirable words and of the composer who 
made fitting music to Browning’s splendid Cavalier Songs. Of 
the five, “Drake’s Drum” is perhaps the most deeply impressive, 
“ Homeward Bound” the most poetical, and “ The Old Superb” 
the most irresistible. The introduction of the male chorus to 
reinforce the climax of each song—a happy afterthought on 
the part of the composer—was triumphantly justified by 
results, and it was a pleasant coincidence that the solos should 
have been sung, and sung with a fine intensity of expression, 
by Mr. Plunket Greene, an old schoolmate at Clifton of Mr. 
Newbolt. 

Apart from the novelties, the programme of the Festival 
was rich in representative works of all schools and styles, 
from Bach’s magnificant unaccompanied motet, “ Singet dem 
Herrn” to Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verkliirung.” The 
greatest of the many fine achievements of the chorus was in 





RRR 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, of which a memorable performanca 
was given on Saturday morning; but not less justice was doneto 
the austere beauty of Brahms’s “ Schicksalslied,” the splendid 
geniality of the closing scenes of the Meistersinger, and th 
limpid tunefulness of The Golden Legend. In the "Parsifa 
selection the solos for the Flower Maidens were sung g0 
admirably by members of the choir that a famous Bayrenth 
singer who was present announced her intention of sendin 
their names, honoris causd, to Madame Wagner. , 

Of the superlative quality of the chorus, who sang with 
unabated élan right through the Festival, we have alread 
spoken. The band, a splendid body of instrumentalists 
recruited mainly from London, but including a valuable 
contingent from Dr. Richter’s fine Manchester orchestra, 
left hardly any loophole for critici hether 

y y Pp icism, whether as regards 
unanimity of ensemble, beauty of tone, or obedience to the 
conductor's beat. In many cases a younger generation of 
players has succeeded to the principal desks, but it ig 
enough to mention the names of Messrs. W. H. Squire 
A. and C. Hobday, Wood, Draper, and James to Fi 
that there is no falling off in musicianship or virtuosity, 
Of the singers, again, the younger artists, with hardly 
an exception, fully justified their promotion to Festival 
rank. Miss Agnes Nicholls sang very finely in the Mass; 
Miss Gleeson White, replacing Madame Sobrino at short 
notice in The Golden Legend, scored a legitimate success. 
Miss Muriel Foster again proved herself the most interesting, 
artistic, and impressive of our native contraltos; Mr. William 
Green’s pure tenor told most effectively in the concerted music; 
Mr. Coates showed his fine musicianship and intelligence in 
all that he essayed; and Mr. H. Lane Wilson made a great 
success in the title-réle of Everyman. We must not forget 
Mr. F'franggon Davies's excellent Hans Sachs, or Mr. Herbert 
Parker's spirited Beckmesser. Miss Marie Brema had little 
to do, but sang with her wonted fervour. 

Lastly, there remains the conductor. Besides the really 
notable renderings of works already mentioned, Sir Charles 
Stanford secured model performances of Mozart's E flat, 
Beethoven's B flat (No. 4), and Glazounow’s C minor (No. 6) 
Symphonies, and of Smetana’s “ Lustspiel ” overture, no slight 
proof of his catholic sympathies, to say nothing of his skill as 
a “wielder of the metronomic sceptre,’—to use the latest 
journalistic synonym for conductor. It may be noted that, 
without any striving after effect, Sir Charles Stanford con- 
trived to lend freshness to several hackneyed works, his varia. 
tions in tempo in the Elijah being rather a reversion to 
contemporary tradition than a wilful innovation. It is true 
that he eschews callisthenic methods, but, after all, conducting 
must be judged by results, and not as a spectacle. It was 
happily said of Plato that he was none the less elevated 
because he flowed with a noiseless stream. No one, however, 
can appreciate the quiet mastery of his craft displayed by Sir 
QOharles Stanford who has not watched him at rehearsals, un- 
obtrusively assisting brother-composers of less experience; 
alert, acute, and painstaking, yet never harassing his band by 
unnecessary repetitions or fidgety interruptions. 

What the financial result of the Festival has been is not 
yet known, but the omens are unfavourable. In artistic 
interest and all-round excellence of performance it has been 
surpassed by none since the opening meeting in 1858. 


C. L. G. 
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TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES.* 
Mr. Krerine’s new volume offers a great deal of delightful 


reading. It consists, in the first place, of stories that have 
to do with the South African War. Next comes a delightful 
batch of tales in which are recounted ihe adventures by land 
and sea of that most attractive member of his Majesty's Navy, 
Mr. Pyecroft. Yet another section of the book contains 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Army of a Dream,” in which are set forth 
many exceedingly happy and stimulating suggestions for 
Army reform. We do not mean to assert that the scheme is 
practical, or, indeed, intended to be practical by its author; 
but the ideas that lie behind the “Dream,” and receive such 
dramatic representation in Mr. Kipling’s story, are the 


* Traffics and Discoveries. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan and 
Co. [bs.J 
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ane on which reforms, to be successful, must rest. 
ee oe tock has three stories which depend in a varying 
r ty the mystical, if not the supernatural. Mr. Kipling 
” often before touched on the borderland of mystery, but 

iously penetrated quite so far as in Trafics 


ver prev: 5 
joo toatl In the present volume we trace, indeed, a 


ent in his work. 
eae deal, to begin with, with the war stories. The first 
d best of these is “ The Captive.” Here we do not hesitate to 
pr that Mr. Kipling’s special style of poignant impressionistic 
sad reaches its acme. The work is shot through with 
humour and comic incident, and yet it is all the time con- 
geived in the deadliest earnest, and conveys a series of 
ractical lessons in which its author is deeply concerned. As 
ieee of pure art “The Captive” is beyond praise. We 
may like or dislike the manner of the painting—personally 
we delight in it—but no one can deny that Mr. Kipling 
has achieved the thing he has set out to do, and achieved 
it completely. Given that the story was to be told in the 
manner chosen, it is impossible to think of anything that 
gould be added to make it more complete, or that could be 
taken away without doing it irreparable damage. But this is 
an essential test of success in a work of art. Artistically, 
“The Captive” is as perfect as one of Whistler’s most 
perfect paintings. The artist has fulfilled his intention up to 
the hilt. When they remember how rare such success is, 
even those who most dislike Mr. Kipling’s method will, if 
they have any sense of scholarship or knowledge of art, be 
unable to withhold their meed of praise. Not a word is out 
of place or out of tone in the whole of Laughton O. Zigler’s 
soliloquies. “The Captive” is a Yankee inventor of an 
automatic gun, who, with no prejudice either way in the war, 
has taken his invention to the Boers in order that they may 
allow him to prove on the field its practical utility. After 
any experiences, however, he is taken prisoner e British, 
many experi h he is taken pri by the British 
and is thus enabled to give a detailed criticism of British 
military methods. Perhaps the most attractive thing in the 
whole delightful story is Zigler’s account of the way in which 
he was treated by the officers who captured him. The incident 
as told by Mr. Kipling literally smites one between the eyes, 
and makes one say, like the Artillery subaltern in the story, 
that it is really too good. It must be noted that Van Zyl is 
a Boer Commandant captured at the same time as Laughton 
0. Zigler. It was thus that Mr. Zigler addressed the Artillery 
¢fficers at whom he had been firing only an hour or two 
before :-— 
“« At last—I’d been shy of opening the subject before—at last 
I said, “Gentlemen, you are the unprejudiced tribunal I’ve been 
hunting after. I guess you ain’t interested in any other gun- 
factory, and politics don’t weigh with you. How did it feel your 
énd of the game? What’s my gun done, anyway ?”—“I hate to 
disappoint you,” says Captain Mankeltow, “because I know how 
you feel as an inventor.” I wasn’t feeling like an inventor just 
then. I felt friendly, but the British haven’t more tact than you 
can pick up with a knife out of a plate of soup. “The honest 
truth,” he says, “is that you’ve wounded about ten of us one way 
and another, killed two battery horses and four mules, and—oh, 
yes,” he said, “you’ve bagged five Kaffirs. But, buck up,” he 
says, “we've all had mighty close calls ””—shaves, he called ’em, 
I remember. “Look at my pants.” They was repaired right 
across the seat with Minneapolis flour-bagging. I could see the 
stencil. “TI ain’t bluffing,” he says. “Get the hospital returns, 
Doc.” The doctor gets ’em and reads ’em out under the proper 
dates. That doctor alone was worth the price of admission. I 
was pleased right through that I hadn’t killed any of these 
cheerful kids; but none the less I couldn’t help thinking that a 
few more Kaffirs would have served me just as well for advertising 
purposes as white men. No, Sir. Anywhichway you regard the 
proposition, twenty-one casualties after months of close friend- 
ship like ours was—paltry...... I tell you, Sir, there’s not 
much of anything the matter with the Royal British Artillery. 
They’re brainy men languishing under an effete system which, 
when you take good holt of it, is England—just all England. 
‘Times I’d feel I was talking with real live citizens, and ’times I’d 
feel I’d struck the Beef-eaters in the Tower. ..... When we sailed 
over to the General’s dinner my Captain had Van Zyl about half- 
full of sherry and bitters,as happy as a clam. The boys all called 
him Adrian, and treated him like their prodigal father. He'd 
been hit on the collar-bone by a wad of shrapnel, and his arm was 
tied up. But the General was the peach. I presume you're 
acquainted with the average run of British generals, but this was 
my first. I sat on his left hand, and he talked like—like the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ’J’ever read that paper? It’s refined, Sir 
—and innocuous, and full of nickel-plated sentiments guaranteed 
to improve the mind. He wasit. He began by a Lydia Pinkham 
heart-to-heart talk about my health, and hoped the boys had 
done me well, and that I was enjoying my stay in their midst. 
Then he thanked me for the interesting and valuable lessons 


narrative 








that I’d given his crowd—specially in the matter of placing 
artillery and rearguard attacks. He’d wipe his long thin 
moustache between drinks—lime-juice and water he used— 
and blat off into a long “a-aah,” and ladle out more taffy for 
me or old man Van Zyl on his right. I told him how I’d had my 
first Pisgah-sight of the principles of the Zigler when I was a 
fourth-class postmaster on a star-route in Arkansas. I told him 
how I’d worked it up by instalments when I was machinist in 
Waterbury, where the dollar-watches come from. He had one on 
his wrist then. I told him how I’d met Zalinski (he'd never 
heard of Zalinski!) when I was an extra clerk in the Naval 
Construction Bureau at Washington. I told him how my uncle, 
who was a truck-farmer in Noo Jersey (he loaned money on 
mortgage too, for ten acres ain’t enough now in Noo Jersey), how 
he’d willed me a quarter of a million dollars, because I was the 
only one of our kin that called him down when he used to come 
home with a hard-cider jag on him and heave ox-bows at his 
nieces. I told him how I’d turned in every red cent on the 
Zigler, and I told him the whole circus of my coming out with 
her, and so on, and so following; and every forty seconds he’d 
wipe his moustache and blat, “How interesting. Really now? 
How interesting.” It was like being in an old English book, Sir. 
Like Bracebridge Hall. But an American wrote that! I kept 
peeking around for the Boars Head and the Rosemary and 
Magna Charta and the Cricket on the Hearth, and the rest of 
the outfit.”’ 

The Pyecroft stories are inimitable. Mr. Kipling has 
always had a fondness for “ knock-about” farce, and in this 
series, with the exception of the last, he indulges it to the 
full. The stories are packed with the wildest good spirits and 
rough-and-tumble imaginable. But though the subjects are 
purely farcical, the style and manner exhibit the perfection 
of Mr. Kipling’s inestimable art. He often, indeed, seems 
to take more trouble with the execution of his Scherzi 
than with that of his serious pieces. We wish we had 
space to follow in detail the mock-execution of the 
Red Marine, or to tell what weird things were done 
when Mr. Pyecroft and Mr. Hinchcliffe went aboard the 
motor-car. The scene at the end of “ Steam Tactics,” when 
the unfortunate constable is landed amid the zebras, beavers, 
and kangaroos of a Sussex paradise, is as funny as anything 
in The Wrong Box. Dent Pitman !—non amplius verbum. 

We must pass next to the stories of mystery. The tale 
entitled “ Wireless” is a most ingenious piece of metaphysical 
parable. While an electrician on the roof is reading wireless 
messages which have strayed into his receiver from unseen 
ships at sea, a little consumptive chemist’s assistant in the 
shop below receives in a delirious sleep, through the spiritual 
ether, wireless messages, which apparently are coming direct 
from the poet Keats. At the same time, in his hemorrhage 
of “arterial blood,” in his love for Fanny, a superb, panther- 
like girl, the drug-compounder seems almost a reincarnation 
of the author of “ Endymion.” It is, however, the story entitled 
“They” which calls for the keenest interest and criticism. 
Most people when they realise the nature of the story and the 
poet’s meaning, for this prose is pure poetry, will feel that it 
is too moving, too heavily charged with emotion. The story 
is of a manor house set in woods and meadows ever green, 
and inhabited by a blind old maid, to which the dead children 
are allowed to come back. But it cuts too deep, though it is 
with so fine an edge that the wound can never fester. Perhaps 
what is the most dreadful and soul-troubling thing in the 
whole narration is that the dead children are like the ghosts 
in Homer,—not themselves, but only faint reflections of them- 
selves, dim elusive things which flit and flicker and vanish, 
and for ever cheat with empty air the aching arms that would 
embrace them. 

The last story in the book is the delightful “ Below the 
Mill Dam,” which appeared some two years ago in the Monthly 
Review. It is one of the most exhilarating allegories ever 
written by Mr. Kipling. Quite exquisite is the use of the 
Domesday extracts, or, rather, the Domesday style. No one 
who loves his Domesday Book can fail to appreciate the 
passage which gives us the chant of the Spirit of the Mill :— 

“* Book—Book—Domesday Book!’ They were letting in the 
water for the evening stint at Robert’s Mill, and the wooden 
Wheel where lived the Spirit of the Mill settled to its nine- 
hundred-year-old song: ‘ Here Azor, a freeman, held one rod, but 
it never paid geld. Nun-nun-nunquam geldavit. Here Reinbert 
has one villein and four cottars with one plough—and wood for 
six hogs and two fisheries of sixpence and a mill of ten shillings 
—unum molinum—one mill. Reinbert’s mill—Robert’s Mill. 
Then and afterwards and now—tunc et post et modo—Robert’s 
Mill. Book—Book—Domesday Book !’” 

Before we finally leave this fascinating volume we must quote 
two stanzas from one of the poems which are scattered 
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throughout its pages. These verses, which preface “ The 
Army of a Dream,” are meant to represent the feeling of 
“the old gang” in the Army, who realise that, after all, the 
public is not going to wake up, and that therefore they will 
be able to enjoy their own again in peace, and to make the 
War Office once more, not a place of arms, but of feathers, 
buttons, and red-tape :— 


“« Know this, my brethren, Heaven is clear 

And all the clouds are gone— 

The Proper Sort shall flourish now, 
Good times are coming on’— 

The evil that was threatened late 
To all of our degree, 

Hath passed in discord and debate, 
And, Hey then up go we! 


A common people strove in vain 
To shame us unto toil, 

But they are spent and we remain 
And we shall share the spoil 

According to our several needs 
As Beauty shall decree, 

As Age ordains or Birth concedes, 
And, Hey then up go we!” 





IMPERIAL IDOLATRY.* 


Tue claims of the author of Imperator et Rex to an attentive 
hearing as a veracious chronicler may be summarised as 
follows. She is, on her own showing, a lady of Breton origin, 
married first to an Austrian noble closely connected with 
the Austrian Court, and en secondes noces to a German officer. 
She was, twenty-five years ago, being then a young married 
woman, admitted to the confidences of Prince Gortchakoff, 
who pronounced her without exception the nicest child he 
had ever met; while the old Emperor William I. pinched her 
ear in the public park at Teplitz-Schénau, called her his dear 
child, rallied her on her dislike of Bismarck, and sent her an 
immense bouquet. She has a memory of such wonderful 
accuracy that after a lapse of twenty-five years she is able to 
transcribe in the minutest detail two conversations with 
Prince Gortchakoff, in which he predicted that Prince 
William (the present Kaiser) would become the main- 
spring of Europe, and astonish the world, and incidentally 
observed :— 

“Tf eyes were made for seeing, see and admire the superb con- 

trast between the glories of this morning and the desolation of 
this twilight, between the merry songs of the birds we then 
listened to, the shameless extravagance of flowers and verdure 
and sunshine, the riot of intoxicated insects buzzing in the deep, 
cool greenery, and the infernal gloom of those bellying clouds 
like an army with threatening banners zigzagging up from the 
world’s rim to engulf us.” 
She has modelled her style on that of the most florid Baboo 
writers, with occasional deviations into the purest Tele- 
graphese. She has an astounding command of irrelevant 
decorative detail, a perfect mastery of the art of omission, 
and, above all, a whole-hearted and uncompromising admira- 
tion of her hero. 


It cannot be said that we glean many new facts about the 
Kaiser’s childhood from the pages of his latest biographer. 
His mother’s name is never once mentioned, even in connection 
with his birth, and from beginning to end of the book the 
Empress Frederick is only indirectly alluded to, and then 
invariably as adopting an unsympathetic and hostile attitude 
towards her eldest son. We gather, however, that the “ Royal 
Boy” evinced a passionate love for all things military from the 
very outset, and that his favourite game was playing at Red 
Indians. An ardent believer in absolutism, with a correspond- 
ing contempt for democracy, the biographer evidently regards 
the experiment of sending him to a public school at Cassel as 
a mistake, while admitting, with characteristic inconsistency, 
that the finer side of his character expanded in these new sur- 
roundings, and was impaired by the insidious atmosphere of 
toadyism and adulation at Court and at the University of 
Bonn. At Bonn, however, she complains of the “ferocious 
parsimony” insisted on by his father, who is through- 
out represented as an amiable visionary, infected by the 
poisonous contamination of liberal principles, and the tool of 
unscrupulous advisers. The episode of William II.’s court- 
ship and marriage is treated in a strain of unctuous 
ecstasy that is positively lyrical, the deseription of the 
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heart is explained by the facts that he had been 
| the ruthless mill of the Hohenzollern educational system, and 
‘for the rest was treated in a most cavalier fashion by the 
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Imperial and Royal guests, with the exception of Kj 
More than this, the biographer 
asserts that, from the outset, certain persons connected with, 
the Court—a process of elimination leaves no doubt as to who 
are aimed at—deliberately laid themselves: out to patronise, 
snub, neglect, and boycott the Princess William, whose 
beauty, heavenly goodness, and angelic forbearance are 
insisted on as vehemently as the “ gigantic moral strength,” 
chivalry, and omniscience of her husband. Throughout this 
period, and, indeed, right on to his dismissal, Prince Bismarck 
is painted as the arch-villain of the plot, striving assiduously 
to estrange the Prince from his father, and at the same 
time to envenom the relations between his young wife on 
the one hand, and the Crown Princess and the Empress 
on the other, as a means of paying off his own old scores, 
Still, in spite of intrigues and calumnies, nothing disturbed 
the idyllic Gemiithlichkeit of the young couple’s married life, 
until the Crown Prince was struck down by fatal diseage. 
Here the biographer plunges into the deep waters of con. 
troversy, but only to trouble them still further ; indeed, we 
have only one remark to make on the biographer’s vindi- 
cation of her hero’s much assailed attitude during a most 
trying and painful time. Her theory—that he was solely 
actuated by a sincere desire to save his father’s life, 
coupled with an honest indignation at the manceuvres of 
the “Friedrichers,” and a hatred of all deceit and secrecy 
—is intelligible and natural enough. Unfortunately, her 
narrative is marred by so much exaggeration and actual 
misrepresentation—e.g., that the “ one comfort ” the Emperor 
Frederick found during his last hours was the constant 
presence of his daughter-in-law—that her defence only 
heightens the suspicions she seeks to disperse. Similarly, 
in her aceount of Bismarck’s dismissal, it is injudicious of 
her to represent the Chancellor as already ramolli, when at a 
later date she still credits him with volcanic energy. On the 
circumstances of General Cuaprivi’s dismissal she preserves a 
discreet and significant silence; the visit to Syria is repre- 
sented solely in the light of a pious pilgrimage; and not a 
word is said as to the extraordinary rapprochement with the 
Sultan, or the very effectual means which were taken in 
Germany to discourage any public manifestation of sympathy 
with the Armenians. Again, the writer’s animosity towards 
the Empress Frederick is so remarkable that she does not 
even refer to the Kaiser’s reconciliation with her in her 
last illness, or to the glowing public tribute he paid to her 
after her death. The remainder of the volume is exclusively 
occupied with a recital of the Kaiser’s accomplishments, 
athletic and artistic, and the idyllic happiness of his home 
life. The quality of this eulogy may be gathered from a few 
extracts :— 

“The purple and gold of the Throne shone behind him, and 
when he spoke, the melody of a voice, marvellously tuned to the 
highest expression of human feeling and of human eloquence, 
rolled through the silence of the lofty hall.” 


“ His horses are the best that money can purchase, and a finer 
judge of equine qualities never stood in a pair of perfectly fitting 
riding-boots.” 

“ Besides being gifted with a very good voice, he knows exactly 
how a melody should be rendered; with him Apollo’s lyre is not 
a school-room plaything.” 


It is only fair to add that some curious details, based on 
private information, are given concerning the Kaiser's 
incognito visit to Paris in 1878, and that the writer has 
agreeably relieved the unbridled effusiveness of her narrative 
by judiciously incorporating an incisive sketch of his experi- 
ences at the Court of Berlin written by M. Jules Simon when 
he attended the International Labour Congress in the German 
capital on the eve of Bismarck’s downfall. 

Kings and Kaisers, like ordinary people, are liable to be 
wounded in the house of their friends, and there is perhaps 0 
more dangerous form of injury than that unconsciously 
inflicted by indiscreet and extravagant panegyrists. The 
worst of poverty, so the Latin poet declared, is that it makes 
men ridiculous. The same may surely be said of excessive 
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The perusal of Imperator et Rez, and in particular 

assages in which the anonymous authoress vindicates 
‘and extols the most vulnerable actions of her hero, reminds 
the reader of the exploits of the Roman assentator, though 
she certainly never approaches the memorable phrase in which 
‘the Roman Senate, congratulating Nero on the removal of his 
mother, expressed the hope that he might endure his felicity 
with fortitude. Still, the spirit is much the same, and the 
result is a far more damaging form of lose-majesté than the 
ill-natured or tasteless comments for which journalists are 
gent to prison. The famous “Caligula” brochure, in which 
documentary evidence bearing on the character and actions of 
a Roman Emperor was so marshalled and arranged that at 
every turn a startling and damaging paralleliem leapt to the 
eye, was after alla mere tour de force of literary malice, an 
indirect and subtle form of depreciation which appealed to 
a limited audience, and enjoyed little circulation outside 
Germany. But the volume before us, addressed to the 
English-speaking world, and assured in advance by its sub- 
ject of a wide circulation, combines undeserved and unneces- 
sary eulogy with unconvincing defence, and only succeeds 
in exciting derision where it intended to elicit enthusiasm. 
Seneca, it will be remembered, indemnified himself for what 
he had suffered at the hands of the Emperor Claudius by an 
elaborate anonymous pasquinade published after his death, 
and entitled “Claudii Caesaris dzoxoroxvvrwass,”—z.e., the 
translation of Claudius into the select company of pumpkins. 
The squib narrates the arrival of Claudius in Olympus, 
whence, after an animated debate amongst the gods, he is 
ignominiously despatched to Hades, where he is ultimately 
condemned to play dice with a bottomless dice-box. Moved by 
a diametrically opposite motive, that of whole-hearted admira- 
tion, the writer of this strange volume has achieved a some- 
what similar result, and given us, not an apotheosis, 
but a pumpkinification of the Emperor William II. 
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JOHN OF GAUNT.* 

TuE reputation of John of Gaunt was made by poets. So 
long as the love of English literature survives, the patron of 
Chaucer deserves whatever honour may be paid him, and the 
Book of the Duchesse will remain a worthy monument to his 
fame. Again, Shakespeare has ensured his immortality in a 
single line. “Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” 
—these sounding words will long outlive obloquy and detrac- 
tion. But secure as John of Gaunt’s glory seems, it is some- 
what vague. When we turn from the poets to the historians 
we get but little satisfaction, and Mr. Armitage-Smith found 
an open field when he chose Edward III.’s son as a subject 
for biography, Moreover, he has done his work in accordance 
with the admirable tradition of his University. His book is 
packed with documents, admirably illustrated, and is wholly 
free from the spirit of partisanship; and if it leaves us still 
hesitating as to the character of the Duke of Lancaster, it is 
because that character was of itself obscure and vacillating. 


As became the brother of the Black Prince, John of Gaunt 
was before all things a soldier and a bon chevalier. He 
devoted the early years of his life to warfare and other 
knightly exercises, and though he was eclipsed by the 
splendid genius of his illustrious brother, there is no reason 
to believe that he did not bear himself gallantly in the field. 
His political enemies, it is true, charged him with cowardice. 
It was his habit, they hinted, to say “Go!” not “Follow!” but 
this charge, as Mr. Armitage-Smith points out, was “the 
venom of the cloister,” and we may set against it not only the 
evidence of Froissart, but the certain record of brave deeds 
bravely accomplished. At the same time, for all his love of 
courage and gallantry, he was not a great soldier. He had 
no touch of his brother’s genius, and more than once he failed 
completely in generalship. His invasion of France in 1373 
was a disastrous failure, in spite of its magnificence. “From 
Calais to Bordeaux,” says Mr. Armitage-Smith, “through 
the heart of France, the Duke had led his army, wasting 
cornland and vineyard, burning and putting to ransom 
chiteau, manor and village. For five months he had 
offered the enemy whose lands he insulted constant chal- 
lenge of battle, and that challenge had been constantly 
refused.” A great general would not have permitted his 
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enemy to escape him, and John of Gaunt had nothing te show 
for the loss of half his army, save devastated fields and ruined 
villages. Nor could the campaign lead to a profitable peace, 
and the Prince returned to England impoverished both in 
men and prestige. For three years he retired from the com- 
mand, and when again he emerged he found no better fortune. 
In 1377, then, he set out with the fleet to encounter the French 
Admiral, Jean de Vienne. But the Admiral had orders to 
pursue the policy of inaction, which had previously proved so 
fortunate; and while John of Gaunt was searching the 
Norman coast, his adversary had retired upon Harfleur. 
However, John of Gaunt was determined not to be foiled 
of his battle, and, finding the wind favourable, he set sail for 
St. Malo. Here du Guesclin, with whom he had already 
crossed swords, opposed him, and he had no other course 
than to mine the town. But Arundel, to whom the work 
of mining was entrusted, allowed himself to be surprised, the 
siege was raised, and once again the Duke of Lancaster 
returned to England baffled and unsuccessful. 

If he won few triumphs by arms, his success in politics was 
no more conspicuous. Once in his life he had an opportunity 
for distinction, and he did not take it. In 1376 the Good 
Parliament met, clamouring for the redress of grievances, 
and had John of Gaunt adopted a stern attitude on one side 
or the other, he might have escaped a vast deal of detraction. 
The Commons, being asked to vote supplies, protested that 
the moneys which had already been voted were not spent 
upon the country or upon the war, but were squandered by 
greedy Ministers. They therefore demanded the impeach- 
ment of William, Lord Latimer, and Richard Lyons, a 
London merchant. Lord Latimer was “charged with oppres- 
sion and extortion in Brittany, and with wholesale embezzle- 
ment of public money.” He was also said to have sold the 
castle of St. Sauveur to the enemy, and to have prevented 
the relief of Bécherel. Richard Lyons, too, was declared 
guilty of embezzlement; but this was not the whole of his 
crime. He was also charged with the modern sin of making 
a “corner” in imported goods, and raising the price so high 
that the poor had been starved to satisfy his greed. The 
delinquents were condemned, and John of Gaunt might have 
supported the action of the Commons. But at that moment 
Edward the Black Prince died, and the Good Parliament 
caused ten or twelve Peers to be added to the Council of the 
young Prince. This precaution John of Gaunt took to bea 
slur upon his own honour, and with justice. Accordingly he 
dismissed the Parliament, declared all its actions null and 
void, and even permitted Alice Perrers, the King’s mistress, to 
return to Court. 

But he was not content with this. He carried the war into 
his enemy’s camp, and instantly brought charges of malversa- 
tion against William of Wykeham, who had been foremost in 
attacking Lord Latimer. Moreover, with the aid of John 
Wycliffe he set about denouncing the system of pluralities 
whereby William of Wykeham had raised himself to wealth 
and eminence. To this action is due the fury with which the 
monks pursued John of Gaunt, casting the foulest slurs upon 
his courage and chivalry, and falsely imputing to him a vain 
ambition of usurpation. But the contest did not end here. 
In revenge for the trial of William of Wykeham, the Primate 
appealed to the King, and John Wycliffe was cited to appear 
before the Bishops at St. Paul's. To John of Gaunt’s honour, 
be it said, he stood by the Reformer then and always. He 
retained four friars to defend him, and openly took his part 
against his adversaries, vowing that he would humble the 
pride of the Bishop of London and all the Bishops in England. 
“ You trust in your family,” said he to the Bishop of London, 
“but they shall not help you; they will have enough to do to 
look to themselves.” To which Courtenay replied that he 
trusted in God; and then a riot in the City interrupted the 
course of justice and recrimination. 

As Mr. Armitage-Smith says, Lancaster’s alliance with 
Wycliffe was a political mistake. “The Duke was a man of 
expedients,” says his biographer, “not of principles. In 
politics as in warfare he was a good tactician, a bad general. 
He could strike hard; he could not plan; he won buttles, and 
lost campaigns.” There we have John of Gaunt in a few 
lines. He failed in the field, and he failed in Parliament. 
But he did not like to be out of the fight. Moreover, he made 
two distinguished marriages ; and while his first wife, whom he 
loved, brought him a fortune, the second, whom he married 
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for prudence, gave him a crown. He was enormously rich, 
and was the founder of two illustrious dynasties. Best of all, 
Chaucer loved him, and Shakespeare celebrated him in an 
immortal line. And who shall say that he has not thereby 
won an honourable niche in the temple of history ? 





MODERN NAVIES.* 

Ir isa pity that ex-Secretary Long should have told us so 
much about the Spanish-American War and so little about 
the American Navy itself,—that Navy which attains its 
majority this year, and destroyed the last remnants of 
Spain’s world-wide dominion six years ago. Doubtless the 
personal details of naval officials and the autobiographical 
chit-chat about Admirals and Captains are interesting, 
perhaps valuable, and the excellent series of portraits renders 
the American type of face admirably ; but they do not instruct 
us much as to the present value and equipment of the 
American Navy. Possessed of a great naval history, the 
United States have had the unusual advantage of beginning 
‘a navy on modern lines with a clean slate. The great contro- 
versies regarding the distribution of armour, high and low 
freeboard, had been settled in England, and for the first time 
battleships were to be armed with breechloading guns. All 
the expensive, and sometimes disastrous, experiments of the 
‘ Warrior,’ the ‘Captain,’ the ‘ Devastation,’ the ‘Inflexible,’ 
and the ‘ Victoria,’ with the last word on big guns in the 
‘Sans Pareil,’ must have afforded the naval constructors of the 
States plenty of data. They have also had the advantage of 
being spectators of the first isolated combats of ironclads: 
the destruction of the Chinese fleet at the Min River in 1884, 
and the great battle of the Yalu in 1894 between the Chinese 
and Japanese fleets. In these circumstances, we must regret 
that the author did not expand such chapters as deal 
with the building and organisation of the new Navy. 
The difficulties as regards personnel, or the consolidation of 
the naval and engineer services, are of intense interest to 
English readers. We can realise the difficulties of re- 
constructing almost a naval tradition and a naval nursery 
for seamen when we recollect Admiral Porter’s statement 
that when the ‘Trenton’ went into commission she had 
representatives of nineteen nationalities aboard her. Only 
eighty men could speak English, and some wag hung 
the familiar Parisian sign in the gangway, “Ici on parle 
Anglais.” 

The sudden determination to have a modern navy, as ex- 
Secretary Long tells us, found the naval authorities without 
any plant; but his predecessors, Chandler and Whitney, from 
the first held out for armour manufactured at home. The 
dilatory construction of the new Navy allowed Congress to 
take advantage of the lessons taught by the destruction of 
the Chinese fleet at the Min River in 1884. The ‘ Maine’ 
and the ‘Texas’ were the result. Secretary Tracy said in 
1889 that necessity demanded twenty battleships in two 
fleets to protect the United States. Congress ordered three 
sea-going coast-line battleships; these, with the ‘Texas’ and 
another laid down two years later, comprised the battle- 
ships during the war. The two armoured cruisers which 
fought with the four battleships at Santiago were also built 
during this period. The United States have to-day the 
twenty battleships which Mr. Whitney and Mr. Tracy 
thought the necessities of the country demanded. Five- 
sixths of the two volumes relate the tale of the war. What 
Mr. Long says of his Assistant-Secretary—‘ He, like most 
of us, lacks the rare knack of brevity”—certainly applies 
to himeelf. 

Naval development is a fascinating subject, and its story in 
the Victorian era—the nineteenth century, as we know it— 
has witnessed a great revolution. This is an old story now, 
but there is another side to it: the centuries during which the 
type of warship scarcely altered. There were two hundred 
years during which little essential variation could be noticed, 
as Sir Nathaniel Barnaby points out in his most instructive 
and suggestive chapter on slowness of development. If we 
compare the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ built by Mr. Phineas Pett, of 
Cambridge University, in 1637, with the ‘Hogue’ built at the 
close of the eighteenth century, the reduction in the height 
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above water-line would be the most noticeable feature, Asi, 
‘Royal Sovereign’ was a three-decker before she was cut pia 
to a two-decker, the first three-decker which she ought to te 
compared with is the ‘Caledonia,’ a first-rate of a hundreg 
and twenty guns, built in 1810, the then largest ship ; 
the Navy. During these years we had adopted the wae hg 
ments of other nations, all of whom at one time or other built 
ships superior to ours, but did little else. Private enter- 
prise was non-existent; half the patents applied for related 
to pumps. 

The year 1810 has an historical interest which the Na 
League has doubtless noticed. We had two hundred pe 
forty-eight ships of the line and two hundred and nine 
frigates, and our fleet reached the grand total of twelve 
hundred and thirty-nine! We never had such a Navy before 
and we shall have no such Navy again; but then circum. 
stances alter cases. The wastage was very large, too, for a 
list published in the Royal Navy Records gives the losses of 
wrecked, foundered, burnt, and captured vessels in the thirteen 
years 1803-15 at two hundred and forty-nine. Of these the 
vast majority met their fate by the act of God,—gales and a 
lee-shore. This great Navy was the last chapter of a glorious 
and unforgettable period. To it succeeded a period of stagna. 
tion, while at one time our Navy was scarcely superior to that 
of the French. It would amaze us but for the fact that 
Europe was scarcely recovering from the Napoleonic Wars, 
and a preponderating Navy was not essential. 


The launching of the ‘ Goliath’ in 1842 appropriately marks. 
the last word of the old naval type. She lay “in Ordinary” 
for fifteen years, was altered, and had five years’ commission 
as a sixty-gun screw-ship; and then, after a few years in the 
Steam Reserve, became a school-ship. She caught fire one. 
summer day in 1875, and the writer well remembers seeing 
the blazing ship from the train, and at night the red-hot hull. 
Sir N. Barnaby has seen two ‘Goliaths’ launched, and he 
draws an interesting comparison as to the labour employed 
then and now. Seventy-nine per cent. of the labour employed 
on the eighty-gun ship was shipwright’s labour; fifty years 
later, when H.M.S. ‘Speedy’ was building, not a single ship- 
wright laid a finger on her. It was not till 1878 that people 
began building mercantile ships of steel, three in ten years 
having been the previous average; the Admiralty at the 
time were going through the early stages of steel-plate manu- 
facture. 

The sea-going qualities of the modern warship exercised the 
Admiralty twenty-five years ago; and Sir N. Barnaby, who: 
thinks it was an unlucky day when France and England 
adopted armour-plating, points out some of the dangers 
developed by protected decks at or below the water-line, and 
bulkheads. Water-tight compartments have reduced the: 
risks after collision, but in the unmasted warship they mean, 
when water enters on to this protected deck, but can get no: 
further down, a capsize. The filling of the double-bottom. 
compartments could alone prevent this catastrophe. In olden 
days the carpenters patrolled the orlop deck, which was three 
feet or so below the water-line, having a clear run along the 
ship’s length, and plugged the shot-holes, and any water 
that came in could get to the bilges. 

The great contest between guns and armour is set forth 
clearly by Sir N. Barnaby, who seems to think that the 
heavy gun will assert its mastery and compel our return to: 
smaller ships, and that quick-firing guns may settle duels. 
between ships otherwise equally matched, but not reduce the 
advantages given by guns of great penetration. But the 
quick-firers of to-day have great power, and events, while: 
demonstrating the smashing effects of the 12 in. gun, also 
indicate the demoralising power of the smaller but quicker 
calibre. Nevertheless, the battleship is a powerful unit,. 
and even the effectiveness of torpedo attack in the present 
war has not shaken the belief in its naval value. One point. 
seems essential,—plenty of gun protection. The author 
evidently thinks the action of arming subsidised steam- 
ships a substitute for an enlarged fleet, and, indeed, why: 
not? Sir Nathaniel Barnaby has given us a clear, fair,. 
broad-minded review of English naval development as he: 
has been brought into contact with it, with many useful. 
lists and diagrams regarding the relative increase in speed, 
size, armour, and guns. He is quite dispassionate, but he is. 
also quite honest, and is no partisan. 
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THE FOOD OF THE GODS.* 
ew fantasia is a puzzling performance, and 


s’s n 
isda much the same state of bewilderment as The Sea 
Lady Opening as an irresponsible and apparently jocular 


xercise of the scientific imagination, Mr. Wells is led by his 

: verely circumstantial method to situations of such gravity 

ek extravaganza gives place to something like tragedy, and 

the story ends on @ note of prophetic exaltation which 
reminds us of Mr. Chesterton in The Napoleon of Notting 

Hill. It is not that the serious note is wanting even in the 

earlier pages, but it is tempered by so much whimsicality 

and incidental satire that it never becomes oppressive. The 
ortraits of the two blameless arch-conspirators, buried in 

P eminent but studious obscurity” until their independent 

researches converged in the manufacture of the new food, are 

drawn with humour as well as persuasiveness. Mr. Bensington 
and Professor Redwood were undistinguished-looking, unim- 
pressive, almost grotesquely insignificant, “ quite ordinary 

rsons, or, if anything, on the unpractical side of ordinary.” 

And then Mr. Wells continues in ironic str ain :— 

“No race of men have such obvious littlenesses. They live in 

a narrow world so far as their human intercourse goes; their 

researches involve infinite attention and an almost monastic 

seclusion; and what is left over is not very much. To witness 
some queer, shy, misshapen, grey-headed, self-important, little 
discoverer of great discoveries, ridiculously adorned with the wide 
ribbon of some order of chivalry and holding a reception of his 
fellow-men, or to read the anguish of Nature at the ‘neglect of 
science’ when the angel of the birthday honours passes the 
Royal Society by, or to listen to one indefatigable lichenologist 
commenting on the work of another indefatigable lichenologist, 
such things force one to realise the unfaltering littleness of men. 
And withal the reef of Science that these little ‘scientists’ built 
and are yet building is so wonderful, so portentous, so full of 
mysterious half-shapen promises for the mighty future of man! 
They do not seem to realise the things they are doing! No doubt 
long ago, even Mr. Bensington, when he chose this calling, when 
he consecrated his life to the alkaloids and their kindred com- 
pounds, had some inkling of the vision,—more than an inkling. 
Without some such inspiration, for such glories and positions 
only as a ‘scientist’ may expect, what young man would have 
given his life to such work, as young men do? No, they must 
have seen the glory, they must have had the vision, but so near 
that it has blinded them. The splendour has blinded them, 
mercifully, so that for the rest of their lives they can hold the 
lights of knowledge in comfort—that we may see! And perhaps 
it accounts for Redwood’s touch of preoccupation, that—there can 
be no doubt of it now—he among his fellows was different, he 
was different inasmuch as something of the vision still lingered 
in his eyes,” 

The great discovery was, as we have said, the result of inde- 
pendent research,—Redwood’s theory of intermittent growth 
being supplemented by Bensington’s isolation of a substance 
which rendered growth continuous. Hence the manufacture 
of Herakleophorbia, and the experimental poultry farm at 
Hickleybrow under the supervision of the Skinners, who 
are introduced to the reader in an entirely characteristic 
paragraph :— 

“The eligible couple who were destined under Mr. Bensington 
to be the first almoners on earth of the Food of the Gods, were 
not only very perceptibly aged, but also extremely dirty. This 
latter point Mr. Bensington did not observe, because nothing 
destroys the powers of general observation quite so much as a life 
of experimental science. They were named Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Skinner, and Mr. Bensington interviewed them in a small room 
with hermetically sealed windows, a spotted overmantel-glass, 
and some ailing calceolarias.” 

After some preliminary failures, the Herakleophorbia in its 
final form begins to act on the chickens, but the carelessness 
of the Skinners precipitates disaster. The food is scattered 
about, and a plague of gigantic wasps and rats spreads 
havoc throughout the countryside. The timid Professors are 
unable to cope with the emergency, but an energetic engineer 
friend named Cossar takes command, organises an expedition 
to Hickleybrow, and after a gruesome conflict, extirpates the 
monstrous vermin and insects, and burns down the farm- 
house. Skinner has already disappeared, but Mrs. Skinner 
escapes and spreads the plague in another village by giving 
the food to a grandchild ; Redwood has already administered 
it to his own ailing infant; and subsequent leakages of the 
substance are responsible for the rearing of other gigantic 
brats all over the country. 





With the result of the diet on the human race, and the 
social and political cleavage brought about by the emergence 
of this giant brood, the story assumes.a new, a more serious, 
and a semi-allegorical complexion. The advent of the 
gigantic Princess seems to make for comedy, but such 
frivolous expectations—for we can never banish grateful 
recollections of the Mr. Wells who gave us The Wheels 
of Chance—are doomed to disappointment, and we have to. 
resign ourselves to a new Gigantomachia on serious lines,. 
in which the whimsical and bizarre temper of the opening: 
chapter is exchanged for a somewhat ponderous didacticism, . 
culminating in the ultimatum of the sons of Anak put into. 
the mouth of young Cossar :— 


“Tt is not that we would oust the little people from the world;’~ 
he said, ‘in order that we, who are no more than one step 
upwards from their littleness, may hold their world for ever. It 
is the step we fight for and not ourselves. . We are here, 
Brothers, to what end? To serve the spirit and the purpose that 
has been breathed into our lives. We fight not for ourselves— 
for we are but the momentary hands and eyes of the Life of the - 
World. So you, Father Redwood, taught us. Through us and 
through the little folk the Spirit looks and learns. From us by 
word and birth and act it must pass—to still greater lives. This 
earth is no resting place; this earth is no playing place, else 
indeed we might put our throats to the little people’s knife, 
having no greater right to live than they. And they in their 
turn might yield to the ants and vermin. We fight not for 
ourselves but for growth—growth that goes on for ever. To- 
morrow, whether we live or die, growth will conquer through us. 
That is the law of the spirit for ever more. To grow according - 
to the will of God! To grow out of these cracks and crannies, 
out of these shadows and darknesses, into greatness and the - 
light! Greater,’ he said, speaking with slow deliberation, 
‘greater, my Brothers! And then—still greater. To grow and 
again—to grow. To grow at last into the fellowship and under- 


standing of God. Growing. ... Till the earth is no more than 
a footstool. ... Till the spirit shall have driven fear :into 
nothingness, and spread... .’ He swung his arm heavenward :— 


‘There!’ His voice ceased. The white glare of one of the 
searchlights wheeled about, and for a moment fell upon him, 
standing out gigantic with hand upraised against the sky. For 
one instant he shone, looking up fearlessly into the starry deeps, 
mail-clad, young and strong, resolute and still. Then the light 
had passed and he was no more than a great black outline against 
the starry sky,—a great black outline that threatened with one 
mighty gesture the firmament of heaven and all its multitude 
of stars.” 


Wiser and subtler minds than that of the present reviewer 
may possibly derive all manner of suggestive and stimulating 
lessons from the second half of Mr. Wells’s romance. Speak- 
ing for ourselves, we cannot resist the conviction that he has 
spoiled a promising semi-scientific extravaganza by tacking on 
to it a somewhat cryptic allegory of a serious cast. 





They Twain. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—Mrs. Aubrey Richardson’s second book, They Twain, is a 
decided improvement on her earlier story. The heroine, Joyce, is 
for the most part a convincing character; and readers of the 
book will feel quite sorry for her, plunged as she is by her 
husband into the most boring and conventional society, while 
he goes off all day to his interesting work. Her fit of 
jealousy near the end of the book is not, however, so easy to 
believe in. One word of explanation from her husband would 
have cleared up everything, and it is impossible to believe that 
such a very frank person as Joyce would not have asked him to 
speak that word. The minor characters are well drawn; and 
though the book cannot be called very original, it is in the main, 
but not always, agreeable reading. 


Orrain. By S. Levett-Yeats. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Orrain 
is a book belonging to the school which finds its original inspira- 
tion in the works of Alexandre Dumas. It reproduces with a fair - 
measure of success the atmosphere of the days with which it 
deals, and though we have been rather satiated of late with the - 
adventures of beautiful young ladies travelling through perils 
innumerable under the escort of the hero of the story, yet these 
particular adventures are sufficiently well told to make them 
interesting. In the end the marriage of the adventurous pair is 
brought abeut by no less redoubtable a personage than Catherine - 
de Medicis, whose name is not often mentioned with such grati-- 
tude as it is by Monsieur d’Orrain and his bride. 


The Green Eye of Goona. By Arthur Morrison. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—This is one of the many books which would have 
been admirable if they had been written before Wilkie Collins had 
published the “ Moonstone.” As he, however, was first in the field, 
it is impossible to feel the same enthusiasm for the later stories. 





* The Food of the ; 
Macmillan a4 et " How it Came to Earth, By H.G, Wells, London: 





The idea of concealing a stolen jewel in one of a number of bottles: 
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of wine is ingenious, and the adventures of the thief, the hero, 
and the police in search of the accidentally dispersed magnums 
are often amusing. But the Hindoos who commit every atrocity 
in order to get hold of the jewel are really such familiar friends 
as to have lost their power to surprise the reader, and the strict 
dishonesty of their motives (in contrast to those of Mr. Collins’s 
Hindoos) does not impart much originality to their actions. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


EARLY EASTERN CHRISTIANITY. 

Early Eastern Christianity. By F. Crawford Burkitt. (John 
Murray. 6s. net.)—Mr. Burkitt is fortunate, if the result due to 
his own learning has anything to do with good fortune, in finding 
so fresh a subject. Most of us have heard of Edessa in connec- 
tion with the name of its King Abgarus and the letter which 
Christ is said to have addressed to him. The letter was one of 
the very early and very popular inventions which make so 
interesting a chapter in the study of Christian origins. But the 
actual history of Edessa as the seat of a Christian Church is 
peculiarly worth study, and it is this to which Mr. Burkitt intro- 
duces us in his volume, a reprint of lectures delivered in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Thv Edessene Church was founded in 
the second century by a Palestinian Jew. It suffered eclipse, and 
was refounded some sixty years afterwards. It had its martyrs 
and its divisions, and in course of time it became separated from 
the great body of the Eastern Church. It had accepted the decrees 
of Nicaea, but refused those of Chalcedon. It is needless to say, 
therefore, that it comes under the “ Athanasian” anathemas. And 
here we may specially commend to our readers the admirable 
chapter (3) in which Mr. Burkitt considers the theological 
standpoint of the Edessene Church. He takes, as he himself 
expresses it, for his text the clause in which the “ Christian 
Verity” and the “Catholic Religion” are co-ordinated. The 
“Christian Verity,” he says, is “the logical development by 
Christian thinkers of the devotion of the faithful to their Lord, 
as interpreted in the light of Greek philosophy.” And this, as 
he rightly says, is “ not necessarily sacred for Christians.” There 
has been no more fertile cause of trouble in the Church than the 
supposed necessity of accepting the terms by which the theo- 
logians of the past attempted to accommodate their teaching to 
the accepted philosophies of the time. It was this that, as Mr. 
Burkitt puts it, “degraded the Christian vocabulary with the 
term @zoréxos.” Of course the term is orthodox, as is its clumsy 
equivalent, “ Mother of God.” But we venture to affirm that any 
reverent and devout soul, judging of the phrase without pre- 
possession or knowledge of its history, we may say of its logical 
necessity, would hear it with a shock. We have given a very 
fragmentary notice of this most interesting and valuable work, 
and can but add a very hearty commendation of it as a whole to 
our readers. 








WITH HOUND AND TERRIER IN THE FIELD. 

With Hound and. Terrier in the Field. By Alys F. Serrell. 
Edited by Frances Slaughter. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 15s. 
net.)—This book mingles reminiscence and instruction very 
agreeably. Masters of hounds, men and women who have followed 
the hounds, the hounds themselves, the terriers (whose function 
is, if the comparison may be allowed, as that of the engineer to 
the cavalry and the infantry soldier),—these are commemorated 
with affectionate recollection of the past; and there are practical 
instructions addressed to those who have to give the present its 
character. The range of Miss Serreil’s experience is considerable. 
She has followed, it would seem, all the creatures that are 
followed in Great Britain, and followed them on a great 
variety of mounts. One of the many amusing stories that she 
tells concerns a lesson which she had to give a certain horse in 
the matter of opening gates. He would not stand to have it 
done, possibly because a gate had been slammed upon him, Miss 
Serrell therefore determined to “have it out” with him. Then 
this difficulty occurred. A civil old woman would open the gate, 
and could not comprehend, and probably does not comprehend to 
this day, why it was to be left shut. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 


“The Evidence of Things not Seen.” By J. A. Fleming, D.Sc. 
(S.P.C.K. 6d.)—Dr. Fleming divides his apologetic into two 
parts, occupied respectively by the argument (1) from Nature, 





; - (Se ls 
(2) from Revelation. The reader will find the little book. wh; 
is of the most modest proportions, worth study. We aa 
but one criticism on it, and this concerns Part II. Dr. Flom; 
quotes the passage, Isaiah liii., and says: “no critical skin : 
avail to get rid of the fact that these passages [the verse lesishan 
is also quoted] in the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, not only a 
the events in the judgment halls of Caiaphas and Pilate b 
centuries, but have no significance or meaning at all un} be Many 
do apply to them.” Now we have no wish to deny the Mossian: 
application of the passage. But is it true that Isaiah liii 
have had no immediate application? We may pS > 
prophet coming into the Temple, as Baruch is represented ei 
Jeremiah xxxvi., or into some other gathering-place, and wie in 
these words as a message to his countrymen. Are we bound to 
believe that they had no meaning except as a prediction of what 
was to happen centuries thereafter? Does Dr. Fleming think that 
the prophet had the scene of the Passion before him and noth; 
else ; that the audience, a set of average Hebrews, with only an 
notions of a future Deliverer, realised it sufficiently to make 
them comprehend the message ? 


The Nizam. By R. Paton McAuliffe, B.A. (C. J. Clay and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This essay, which won the Le Bas Prize at 
Cambridge this year, deals with “the origin and future of the 
Hyderabad State.” Hyderabad is the first in importance of the 
“ Protected ” States, and our policy with regard to it may be con. 
sidered as typical of that which, as the sovereign Power in India, 
weare bound to pursue. The Nizam reigns quamdiu se bene gesserit, 
It is impossible for us, whether our own position or the welfare of 
India in general and of his subjects in particular is considered, to 
give any more definite assurance. Theoretically this is not an ideal 
state of things; it does not harmonise with the aphorism that 
“all men are born equal.” Yet it is practically effective, My, 
McAuliffe sets out in detail the processes by which the present 
condition of things came into being. The story is not always 
easy to understand, at least not in details, but the general 
bearing of the whole is sufficiently clear. The British policy has 
not been logical, but it has worked out well. Mr. McAuliffo 
should aim at lucidity in his style. Here is a specimen of the 
obscure: “Nor is it possible to avoid seeing that the Nizam’s 
alliances with the English, whether or not the superior benefit 
was generally in the end the Company’s, were all that prevented 
the Company’s ultimate advantage from being secured at the 
expense of, instead of in participation with, his Highness.” 


An Indian Garden. By Mrs. Henry Cooper Eggar. (John Murray. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is a delightful book, though the strictly 
gardening part of it is not the most interesting. The condi- 
tions of gardening are different from those with which we are 
familiar. One thing is that the whole business is done in five 
months of the year. During the remainder the cultivated part 
is a desert of dust, though the wildorness, if the gardener has the 
luck to have such a thing, furnishes objects of interest all the 
year round. Still, various practical hints may be found. Of the 
other part of the book one cannot speak too highly. There are 
admirable sketches of the servants, from the faithful old butler 
down to “Penelope,” the serving-man, whose industry and idle- 
ness seem to have been about equally troublesome to his em- 
ployer. There is a specially lifelike picture of “Billy Doo,” 
the page-boy who stole in the most artful way a roll of notes, and 
spent the money on riotous living. His purchases were curiously 
like, and yet curiously unlike, what an English boy would 
have bought in the same circumstances,—“ a gold-embroidered 
cap, a pair of yellow shoes with red laces, a travelling shawl, 
a cheroot, a box of native sweetmeats, and an immense concertina, 
almost as large as the boy.” Then there is a most picturesque 
description of an earthquake ; another of a Hindoo-Mahommedan 
riot. Most vigorous of all are the snake-stories, with their too 
tragical ending. The brave little dogs—let their names be men- 
tioned here, si qua est ea gloria, ‘Nous’ and * Klinker ’—after 
many a successful conflict with cobras, were both bitten and died 
within half-an-hour. 


The Dominion of the Air. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. (Cassell 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—It is abundantly clear from Mr. Bacon’s narra 
tive that “the dominion of the air” has yet to be won. He tells 
us many interesting stories, one of the best among them being 
the account of how he went up in October, 1899, “in search of 
the Leonids.” Ho puts before us all that is known of André’s 
great experiment, successful in so far that the balloon remained 
afloat longer than balloons had ever remained before, yet ending 
in tragical failure. (The fact that, excepting André’s machine, 
no balloon has ever exceeded a flight of thirty-six hours, is not 
encouraging.) In short, there is no experiment in aeronautics 
of any importance which he is not qualified to appreciate 
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the 
oids, but his experience of the eonditions, 
pope, varia e conditions, with which the voyager in the 
to deal i is given in significant detail. It is in improving 
yo of these conditions, and of the changes to which 


os ape that the hope of the future rests. We may quote 
pare words with which the volume is concluded: “It is far 


pes hile shall pass, and 
unreasonable to hope that but a little while s pass, 

page oe have more perfect and reliable knowledge of the tides 

pa in the vast ocean of air, and when that day may 





ts 
and an then it may be claimed that the grand problem of 
pr us ‘ will be already solved.” This is distinctly in 
the potential mood. 


Fveryday People. By Charles Dana Gibson. (John Lane. 
90s.)—Here we have another volume—the ninth, we see—of Mr. 
Gibson’s social studies. A considerable number of them are 
occupied with what we may call “The Snob’s Progress,” though 
“gnob” is not exactly the word for Mr. Tagg. His social efforts, 
successes, and failures ; his plunge into polities, which he finds 

ood reasons for thinking will not advance him in society ; his 
domestic trials—his daughter absolutely refuses to marry a 
nobleman, and has the bad taste to decline upon an American— 
these and other events in his career are admirably portrayed. 
But all the book is very good, though we must own that the 
descriptive letterpress is not always intelligible to us. Perhaps 
the very best of all is the first,—“ The Champion.” The great 
man is walking with a crowd of lads behind and before him. 
Nothing could be better than the variety of their expressions, 
all full of admiration and awe, all alike but all different. Itisa 


triumph of its kind. 





Souls of the Streets, and other Little Papers. By Arthur 
Ransome. (The Lanthorn Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—This little volume 
is the first of a projected “Lanthorn Series.” The sketches are 
gracefully drawn, a little vague, possibly a little sentimental 
here and there, but with much feeling and sense of beauty. The 
more there is of the human element the more we like them. 





A Concise Guide to Ely Cathedral. By John Willis Clark. 
(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 6d.)—Mr. Clark first gives 
the reader an “Historical Introduction,” and then, by a skilful 
arrangement which preserves the chronological order of what is 
seen and described, conducts him “in one walk” round the 
Cathedral. It is rendering a real public service when so well 
qualified a person as Mr. Clark undertakes the humble function 
of the cicerone. Is not the effigy of Bishop Moore noticeable for 
being bearded? Few ecclesiastics at the time of his death (1714) 
wore the beard, 


Smoke Prevention and Fuel Economy. (Based on the German 
Work of E. Schmatolla.) By Wm. H. Booth and John B. C. 
Kershaw. (A. Constable and Co. 6s. net.)—A reviewer, writing 
in London, especially after the autumn quarter has begun, is 
bound to regard this book with sympathetic interest. It is 
naturally of too technical a kind to notice in detail. It must 
suffice, therefore, to say that it is divided into three parts. In 
the first the present methods of heating are discussed, and their 
defects and faults, causing as they do waste of fuel, and at the 
same time polluting the atmosphere, pointed out. The second 
explains the more rational methods that have been proposed, and, 
to a certain extent, carried into practice. The third gives 
abstracts of patents (English, German, and American), fuel 
analyses, and miscellaneous matter. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches, by C. Silvester Horne, 
M.A. (J. Clarke and Co., 2s. 6d. net), appears in a “ popular ” edition. 
It was first published a year and a half ago.— Messrs. T. C. and 
E. C. Jack carry on their “Round the World” Series with a 
volume on Australasia, by G. L. Glover, B.A. (1s. 6d.) It seems 
to be a useful manual, and its illustrations are of the practically 
serviceable kind. 





Diderot’s Thoughts on Heart and Style. Selected and Translated 
by Beatrix L. Tollemache. (Rivingtons. 3s. 6d.)—This is a 
second edition, with a new appendix, containing an interesting 
passage from the “ Memoirs of the Princess Dashkoff,” who made the 
acquaintance of Diderot in 1770, and recorded a highly character- 
istic conversation which she had with him. He has something 
ofabad name among us, an atheistical writer who prepared the 
way for the French Revolution and its horrors. In “Chalmers ” 
he is described as an “ unprincipled sophist.” And he had very 
grievous faults, Nevertheless, this book of extracts from his 
writings, which are about as miscellaneous a collection as exists, 
skilfully presented as they are by Mrs. Lionel Tollemache, is 
well worth reading. 





The Visions of Villegas. Made English by R. L. (Methuen 
and Co. 2s.)—Most readers have no acquaintance with Villegas 
(Quevedo) beyond that which William Cowper supplies in his 
quotation about the Kings in hell. Here, in a very neat little 
volume, is the whole book, as presented in the very vigorous English 
of “R. L.,” a translator of the seventeenth century. It is not 
exactly intended virginibus puerisque, but it is good to read. 








[*,* Erxratoum.—The authorship of A Westmoreland Village 
(A. Constable and Co., 3s. 6d.), reviewed in our issue of October lst, 
was incorrectly attributed to Mrs., instead of Mr., S. H. Scott.] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Ainger (A.), The Gospel and Human Life, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Alexander (E.), The Rambling Rector: a Novel, er 8vo.. (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Anstruther ( oe Mrs.), A Lady in Waiting : a "Novel...... (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Arnold (R. B.), Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality.. re net 10/0 
ie (H. H. B.), A Critical Commentary on Genesis IT., v. 4, to IIL., 

NDIA  hnaccna<cccp vse css widetnshacen: os gipnahudcantendhescscenseuesseays ( Camb. Univ. Press} 5/0 
Baddeley (St. C.) and Gordon (L. D.), Rome and its Story, 8vo Ca net 21/0 
Bell (R. S. W.), Jim Mortimer, Surgeon, er 8vo... ..(Newnes) 3/6 
Bennett (A.), “Peresa of Watling Street : a Novel, cr ‘bo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Bersch (J.), Cellulose, Cellulose Products, tos 8v0.. ...(K. Paul) net 16/0 
Birnstingl (E.), Corot, 16mo ........ (Methuen net 2/6 













Boylesoe (R.), The House on the Hill, EL Citta ti See's (Nutt) 6/0 

Brown (J. A. H.) and Macpherson (H. A.), Fauna of the North-West 
Eis ee OG TSG, BO ccc ese siecescin ccoecasevensenscevevesiesincaates (Douglas) 30/0 

Bulfinch (T.), Legends of Charlemagne, cr 8vo..... ...(Dean) net 2/6 


...(Dean) net 2/6 
(Dean) net 2/6 
(Richards) 6/0 


Bulfinch (‘T.), The Age of Chivalry, cr 8vo......... 
Bulfinch (T. 3 The Age of Fable, cr 8vo.. 

Burgin (G. B.), The Hermit of Bonneville: a “Novel, “cr BVO. 
Campbell (M. M), The Chronicles of Baba, cr 8vo... 


...(Jarrold) 3/6 
Carryl (G. W.), The Transgression of Andrew Vane, ‘er 8: (Heinemann) 6/0 
Chisholm (L.), In Fairyland, 460 .........sccceee (Jack) net 7/6 
Cleeve (L.), Lady Sylvia: a Novel, cr vo ..... (Long) 6, 


Cleeve (L.), The Children of Endurance : a Novel, c 
Coleridge (M. E.), The Shadow on the Wall: a Novel, cr 8v Arnold) 6/0 
Crockett (S. R.), RaiderJand, cr 8vo...... anitideadeiaapenld (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Croly (Jane C.), Memories, cr 8vo ...... ‘a .(Putnam) net 6/0 
Cunningham (W.), The Rise and Decline ‘of the Free-Trade Movement, 

cr 8vo... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Delannoy (B.), In Mid-Atiantic : 
Dickberry (F. }, The Storm of London: a Havel, ¢ 
Doubleday (R.), eg of Inventors, cr 8vo ... ) 
Douglas (Sir R. K.), Europe and the Far East, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 7, 
Dow (J. W.), American Renaissance, 4to . 
Durny (V.), A General History of the World, cr 8v0 .. 
Durny (V.). A History of France, cr 8vo ....... 
Fenn XG. M.), Blind Policy: a Novel, er 8v0 
Fenn (G. M.), The Ocean Cat’s-Paw, cr 8vo........ 
Finnemore (E. P.), Mary Louisa Quayne, er 8yo. 
Forbes (A. C. p ~—- h Estate Forestry, 8vo .. 
Forrester (F. B.), Harter’s Ranch, cr 8vo . 
Glover (T. K.), Studies in Virgil, Re RAED -( 
Granger (E.), Index to Poetry and Recitations, 4to ......... (Gay irc /6 
Greenhough (J. G.), The Apontes 0 of = Lord, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Gribble (F.), The Dream of Peace: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Grimm’s Popular Stories, 2 vols. cr 8vo_...... a Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Hardy (I. D.), The Master of Madrono Mills, “er Bvo phates & Long) 6/0 
Harrison (F.), ‘‘ England Expects,” er 8vo ...... (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Hayter (F.), Satan’s Courier : a Novel, cr 8vo... ‘(Jarrola} 6/0 
Heidenstam (O. G. von), Swedish Life in Town and ‘Country (ewes) net 3/6 
Beth CT. . Fy, Ti bn vo pccinsesscnsare cvnteseassecoccsceonanednonncne’ 
Hichens (R.), The Garden of Allah: a Novel, cr 8vo . - 
Hind (C, L.), Life’s Lesser Moods, Cr 8V0.........c.scceeccsseeceeeeeeee (B 
Holland (C.), A Japanese Romance, cr 8vo . “a 
Home (A.), By a Schoolboy'’s Hand, cr 8vo..... 
Jettreys (D. G.), Dolly’s Theatricals, cr 8vo.. 



























(B 
..(Methuen) 2/6 
Jernigan (T. R.), China’s Business Methods and nd Policy, er8vo (Unwin) net 12/0 


Jess & Co., by J. J. B., er 8vo... --.++-(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Karr (Sir H.S. ), My Sporting Holidays, SR Rte. (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Kellogg (S. H.), The Past a awe of the Future, and other Sermons, 

er 8vo.. -... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Kenealy (A Ye The “Marriage Yoke: a Novel, “er 8¥0...... — & Blackett) 6/0 
Legros (A.), Six Etchings, with a Biographical serach folio......(Seeley) net 6/0 
Lucas (H.), In the Morning of Life, cr 8vo... ...(Sands) net 3/6 
Luther (M. L.), The Mastery, cr 8vo ..... ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
MacGrath (H.), The Grey Cloak: a Novel, C8 BVO. .+snvevessstes (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Machray (R.), The Ambassador’s Glove: a Novel, cr 8V0 ............... (Long) 6/0 
Mackie (J.), The Rising of the Red Man, er 8vo ...... 
Marchant (B.), Yew Tree Farm, cr 8V0_ ...............sc0s00+ 
Maxsted (H. R.), Three Men in a Motor Car, cr 8vo 
Meade (L. T.), Castle Poverty: a Novel, cr 8vo ....... 









Wiittom (G.. TE), Te TI BOD. cccecocsccesecassosssesesecsoesese iB ack) 6/0 
Money (A. W.), Guns, Ammunition, and Tackle, cr 8vo......(Macmillan) net 8/6 
More Popular Fancies, by Quillet, Cr 8VO ...........ccceeeeeeereees (E. Stock) net 5/0 
Morel (E. D.), King Leopold’s Rule in Africa, 8vo . -(Heinemann) net 15/0 






Morris (C.), A Silent Singer: a Novel, cr 8¥0............cccccsscereeeeees (Isbister) 6/0 
Nassau (R. H.), Fetichism in West Africa, 8vo. ....(Duckworth) net 7/6 
Neilson (H. B.), Jolly Jumbo, 400.........000..ccrcccsccseccnserccscesecessecces (Blackie) 3/6 
Nesbit (E.), The Phoenix and the Carpet, 8vo . .. (Newnes) 6/0 
Norris (W. F.), Elementary Schools, cr 8vo ......... ye ”. (Longmans) net 2/6 
Olafsen (O.), Through the Unknown Pamirs, 8vo.. ee net 15/0 
Peard (F. M.), The Ring from Jaipur: a Novel, cr 8vo. ..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Petrie (M. D.), The Soul’s Orbit, cr 8V0 .............006 ...(Longmans) net 4/6 
Plant (C. P.), John Rigdon: a Novel, er 8vO ..... .(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Radziwill (Princess C.), My Recollections, SOD erences ccceneintinesesentians (Isbister) 16/0 
Ridley (A. E.), A Backward Glance, cr 8vo ........ «(J. Clarke) 5/0 
Robbins (L.), Dutch Doll Ditties, 4to .......... ..(Longmans) 2/6 
Robertson (J. M.), Courses of Study, 8vo ... ..(Watts) net 8/6 
Robinson (C. W.), Life of Sir John B. Robinson, Bart. Ww. Blackwood) net 16/0 
Rose (J. H.), Napoleonic Studies, 8vo ...... — net 7/6 
Roundell (Mrs. C.), Ham House: its History ‘and Art "Preasures ( ell) net 105/0 
Saleeby (C. W.), The Cycle of Life accordiug to Modern Science (Harper) 7/8 
Sawtell (A.), Actual Fudia, CrBvo ............ccccoccsccrsseccecceseeces (E. Stock) net 
Scott (L.), Babies’ Classics, 4t0 ..............cssccccsseseeeeees . (Longmans) net is 
Shoemaker & M.), The Heart of the Orient, er 8vo ............ eng net 10/6 
Somers (P.), Pages from a Country Diary, 8vo.. ie ..(E. Arnold) 7/6 
Stables (W. G.), The City at the Pole, cr 8vo ...... .. (Richards) 5/0 
Sterling (R.), A Grammar of the Arabic Language, ‘8vo... may Paul) net 21/0 
Stocker (R. D.), Sub-Consciousness, 8vo.. (Med. Pub. Co.) net 3/6- 
Strubb (Hon, R. J.), The Becequerel Rays ‘and the roperties of Radio 
I ac icatatixcistnsttensastaninniiinineilicenss (E. Arnold) net 8/6 
Tadd (J. L.), New Methods of Education, roy 8¥0 ............08 K. am, net 8/6 
Tapp (S. C.), The Story of Anglo-Saxon Institution, er 8vo...(Putnam) net 6/0 
Turbayne (A. A.), Alphabets and Numerals, 460 ................c008 (Jack) net 10/6 
Turner (H. G.), A History of the Colony of Victoria, 1797-1900, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Longmans) 21/0 
(A.), The Story of My Struggles, 2 vols. 8vo .......... (Unwin) net 21/0 
V pore te K.), Maxwell’s Theory & W ireless Telegraphy (Constable) net 10/6 
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(Heinemann) net 14/0 





Waliszewski (K.), Ivan the Terrible, 8v0............0+ssses00+ 
Ward (A. L.), Dictionary of Quotations in Prose, cr 8vo (Dean) net 2/6 
Watt (Sir G.), Indian Art at lhi, 1903, roy 8vo J. Murray) net 12/0 
Wells (J.), The Life of James Wood Wilson, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Westcott (B. F.), Peterborough Sermons, cr 8V0............00se+00 (Macmillan) 6/0 
Westlake (J.). International Law, Part I., Peace (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Whitman \A-). Samuel Cousins, 4t0..........s00ceseecseeseessssee soe seeeesees( Bell) net 25/0 
Williams (H. N.), Madame Du Barry, 4to.......... .eseee-(Harper) net 25/0 
Wimbush (H. B.), The Channel Islands, 8V0 ......sscscseseseiee overs (Black) net 20/0 
Wurdz (G.), The Foolish Dictionary, 12mo ....... seeseeesss(Dean) net 3/6 
Yoxall (J. H.), Smalilou: a Novel, cr 8V0.......0...:0:c0::0-e0+++:(Hutchinson) 6/0 















UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY bate Sl CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 





0S bk E R. 
‘CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Miead Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL soees 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. | : sented ies ied nec crate 
| 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
| H 

{ 





ead Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Norre-MILLeEr, J.P. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 5 fab postin” "5% 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Street, W. 


L EF M CG O 


Wrappers can be exchanged for 
the New Lemco Cookery Book. 


Post Free.—Paper Boards for 2 oz. 
Buff Wrapper or 8d. stamps ; 
Cloth Gilt for 4 oz. Wrapper or 
Is. stamps; Edition de Luxe for 
16 oz. Wrapper or 2s, 6d. P.O. 


LEMCO, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


WRAPPERS 


When 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair. 














in doubt 
use 
VINOLIA SOAP 
for your Complexion. 
4d. per Tablet. 


= PPS’S COCOA Distinguished from all others by 


oo its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa. 


and its delicious flavour. 
EPPS’S COCOA 


Containing as it does all the 
And a Speciality. 


substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
EPPS’S COCOA 





maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use. 





SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
-60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ...........66 bieseeereee sbadenveee 


++0e£2,535, 800. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO. ity 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, LTD, 


aes < Ria KO, 
EstaBisuep 1824, 





Capital—St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10}4 Millions Step 


: DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chai 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale. E 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. ' 3q. 

Fraucis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas Esq., M 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushi me /~P, 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Pe Esq, 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothe 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq hild, M,p, 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stab 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verula bing, 

Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.O., | BirCharles Rivers Wilson.G.CMG,C3, 
. ss) 


8.1, 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premi 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. a 


Moderate Rates of Seni Gee ee Gentian Interim Bonuses, 
oe Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
ne to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
appictionte nee Me COBEET LEWIS, denon’ wee 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Estaplshed INSTITUTION, ofi%,, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand. 
ing that the Premiums do not as a Ppule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS, 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Wittiam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Pati Matt, 8.W 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarRE, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





| ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 





The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 


No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lowpoy, E.C. 








Published October Ist, 


H A MM P T O N S’ 
New Catalogue of Carpets, 


Illustrated in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible to secure 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtainable at 
HAMPTONS’, 

To any reader of the ‘‘Spectator” who desires to secure best 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be pleased 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with a 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 
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a 
Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


——_&—— 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 







veeee £10 10 0 | Narrow-ColumD ....eeeeeeees 2 10 0 

PPM sseoveee'* 56 5 0| Half-Column ..... eeiededinee bie @ 

Herter Page..- TSIEN 212 6] Quarter-Column...cccseeeeeee O17 6 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page.+.+seseeeeeeees £14 14 0| Inside Page ..cccceeceeeeeee £12 12 0 


5 3) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
Five lines (43 oaitional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘Terms : net. 





oo — 
——— 


county COUNCIL ‘ “° THE WEST RIDING OF 
¥ 








«© KSHIRE, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


pst RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE, in connection with 


The W for the furtherance of Secondary Education, will REQUIRE 


their Scheme ger 
i services of :— 
in January the se MASTERS. 

teach principally Modern Languages, salary £300 per annum. 

6) _ vege principally English Language and Literature, salary 

£300 per annum each, 2 ; “ 

(C) One, to teach principally Mathematics and Science, salary £300 per 

annum. 

(D) One, to teach Art, salary £300 per annum. 

(E) One instructor in Physical Hxercises, salary £200 per annum. 

(F) One Instructor in Manual Work, salary £200 per annum, 

MISTRESSES. 
} e, to teach principally Modern Languages, salary £250 per annum ; and 

(3 = to teach principally English Language and Literature, salary £250 

per annum. 

The above Masters and Mistresses will be attached either as Supplementary 
or Peripatetic Teachers to one or more Secondary Schools, and will, while in 
the Schools, act under the directions of the Head-Teacher. Applicants must 
have had thorough experience in good schools, and must be expert in the 
theory and practice of teaching the different subjects mentioned above. 

Applications must be made on Forms to be obtsined from the Education 
Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they must be 
returned not later than Saturday, November 12th. 

Copies of not more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the 
application, Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

‘In applying for Forms, the Letter of the Post for which application is made 
must be given. ; Se we 2 ee 
“Yiidd OF MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





“PUPIL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF FORM MISTRESS, 
The Committee invite applications for the position of Form Mistress in the 


Pupil Teachers’ College. Applicants should be Graduates in Arts of a recognised 
British University, and have had teaching experience in a Pupil Teacher 


College or Secondary School. The Lady appointed must be qualified to teach 


ish subjects and French. Particulars as to salary may be had on applica- 





Engli 
tion. Applications, on forms to be obtained, must reach the undersigned not | 


later than Wednesday, October 17th. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Director of Higher Education. 
Municipal School of Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, October 4th, 1904 


Hee HALL.—VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER. 


The GOVERNORS of Hulme Hall INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of WARDEN. The Warden must be a member of the Church of 
England, not necessarily in Holy Orders, and a Graduate of a University in 
the United Kingdom. He must be qualitied to give religious instruction. He 
will be required to reside and begin his duties at Christmas. The post is 
worth not less than £500 a year, with House partially furnished —Applications, 
stating age and testimonials, should be sent before October 29th to the 
CLERK, at 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained if desired. 

Dated this Sth day of October, 19014, 

HENRY TAYLOR, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.| 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 





The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Chair of English 
Language and Literature. Stipend £600 per annum. The successful candi- 
date will be required to enter on his duties in January, 1905. 

Applications, accompanied by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 
credentials as the candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
signed. on or before November 5th, 1904, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 





GEO. H. MORLEY, Clerk. 


TOTTINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, SECRETARY for HIGHER EDUCATION, under the Director, 
to take charge of the Higher Education Office Work, also to do work in the 
County as required. 

Young Oxford or Cambridge Graduate preferred; some knowledge of Science 
essential, especially as regards Agriculture. 

Salary, £250, with annual increase of £25 up to £350.—Applications to be 
sent in before November 15th. For application torms apply to the DIRECTOR, 
Education Office, Shire Hall, Nottingham. No canvassing. 





NDIAN GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


TWO VACANCIES exist in the grade of ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. ! 
Candidates should address the UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA, | 
India Office, London, S.W., where particulars can be obtained regarding | 

| 
| 





qualificatious and other conditions of appointment 

Preliminary notice is also given that in 1905 there will be at least one more 
vacancy, and another in 1906. Applications for these may be made in July, 
195, and July, 1906, respectively. 


India Odice, Whitehall, 13th October, 1904, 





UDOR re Avis li SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
: Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Srr.ey, F.R.S., J. Courtow 
Cotiins, M.A,. H. E. Maven, M.A., J. Srereat, Ph.D., G. Garcra. R.C.M., 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stozvine (Leipsic), A. P. HvaueEnet, 
TerRicK WiLtiaMs (R.I.). C. Jerram, M.A., &c. lao Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health, Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus, with views, on application. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
¢ WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Trjpos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
Jannary and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
fQ\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in snbjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtuined from the PRINCIPAL. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—l'he Kev, CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B, STRONG, 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Liutchinson, and others, 

2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


fPVONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 


























of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 
for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Prepara- 


| tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
| taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kD BOARDING and DAYSCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School---Pro- 
fessors and Resident atf, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams, 








i AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 


GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 


| 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 


resident Foreign Teachers, Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss S. CARR, 





| TOXDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
A 


(University Honours) experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives from September, in Comfortable 
Home in SOUTH KENSINGTON (close to Museum), six Elder Girls desiring 
to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON, Coaching in Art-History, 
Literature, Languages. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Letters to Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, South Kensington. 


TI\WO ELDER GIRLS who would like to work for Exams. 

ean be RECEIVED in HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL in inland health resort at 
considerably reduced fees. Facilities for specialising in Music, Art, &e.—For 
Prospectus and full particulars apply to “‘ L. M.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon 
St y 


OTLEY, HANTS.—LADY BEAUMONT strongly RE- 
CONMENDS a COUNTRY HOME for PAYING GUESTS or 
CHILDREN. Poultry farm, very healthy, gravel soil, beautiful country. The 
Misses Alltopp would undertake temporary charge and tuition of children, 





at 








| also lady ytupil for poultry-keeping or cooking and house-work.—Apply to 


Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington House, near Leicester ; or Miss ALLSOPP, 

Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley. 

ay ANTED, TUTOR to PREPARE BACKWARD LAD 
for Cambridge ‘‘ Matric.” and “ Little Go.” ‘‘ Responsions.”’ Lay- 

man, aged about 30. Active, athletic, good patient teacher, Church of England, 

Married or with good housekeeper. South of England. Moderate terms.— 

Box 33, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SS a STUDENT to PRE- 
‘4 PARE for College Entrance, the Previous Examination, Cambridge, or 
Responsions, Oxford, to work with another-Girl. Individual Coaching by 
Specialists. Pleasant home and outdoor life in bracing district (Surrey).— 
Address, SECKETARY, Association of University Women Teachers, 48 Mall 
Chambers, Kensington, W. 


A PENSION for a POOR PREACHER, of the yearly 
L value of £20, in the gift of the Skinners’ Company, is VACANT.— 
Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the Company, 
Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by October 22nd, 
1904, 

NTEPNEY AND BOW FOUNDATION. 

COBURN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOW, E. 

REQUIRED in January, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, Subjects: 
Physics, Chemistry. Experience essential. Salary, £130 initial.—Apply, 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 

WA in January, a MASTER to TEACH 

MATHEMATICS up to pass London Matriculation standard, with 
general Form work aud either Drawing or Organ Playing and Choir Train- 
ing. Salary, £120 resident. or £150 for both extra subjects.—Apply, HEAD. 
MASTER, St. Peter's, York, . 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
— on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

kK) President — frd CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director ge Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the managemeut 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ Schoo], Recognised by the Board of Education, Principils, 
tne Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, Kc. 


























IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Lllustrated Prospectus on application, 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing, Resident French, German, and Gymuastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M, the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOKB for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

NiYVY HBS TT Y OF DURHA M. 

Yor Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 

apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NPV RS. TY Om. 2D Roe Aa, 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. 
Ps O M OO L LE Ge. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OPEN TO ALL CLASSES, with Medical Foundation. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply THE BURSAR, 






































to Sons of Cle: 
Modern sides ps on 


ent in by November 9th), apply to 











er 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER. COLLEGE, 
Patron—H.M, KING EDWARD VII 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forest; 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors.Agriculturists. inte dis, ty Branch, 
For Prospectus appl TP AT we Colonists.to, 
c pply to the PRINCIPAL, 
SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, October Lith 
SASS Cite es 
SaaS me pg COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE —Pub; 
School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, ublic 
&e., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Seculat pe : 
Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of De education, 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebe (may 
Peploe, and others—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, ‘ néary Webb. 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFOOT 
H EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINE oe ORD, 
EN Scholarships offered (value £5 24, te: 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen. » Senahio for 8 yeas), three 
FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years) restricted 
Distribution of Scholarships on Clas-‘val and 
number and attainments of candidates. 
For particulars and entry forms (to bk: 
THE BURSAR. 
is —_—_— 
ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL, CHARTER 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th. 1904, will be competed fo ws 
or grog pe ers _ 3rd —_ Eg ordinary Entrance Examination will ba 
held on ednesday, December 7th, 1904.—For particu 
SECRETARY. Particulars, apply to the 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors th 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exl = 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium laborato . 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts. rifle range. Special advantages 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 
RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURRBEy 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. PUBLIC SCHOOL, ‘ 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, ” 
‘ainsi LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 





Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


St: EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD, 








For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 


TNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER~ 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAP'IER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities. Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees,— or 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 














kK ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 
9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


| gee TUITION.—-Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, MA, 
_ Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Fina! Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


JARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 1), ‘The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A a GD) EE SRY sk a BERN E- 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a smmall number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


yj DUCATION IN FRANCE, 


The PENSIONNAT COUVREUR, GONPECOURT, near LILLE, 
RECEIVES PUPILS for instruction in the French Language, and in 
addition gives a liberal General Education. 

Extensive grounds, gymnasium, lofty classroom and dormitories. English 
church near, 
Terms very moderate ; special class for small boys, 


Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rey, 














Prospectus on application to HEAD-MASTER, as above; or E. P. DAVEN: 
PORT, Esq., 25 Villa Road, Brixton, 5.W. 


AME SEULE, distinguée, CHERCHE comme PEN- 
SIONNAIRE et AMIE une DAME ou DEMOISELLE. Trés jolie 
chambre; Table trés confortable; Ascenceur. Deux balcons sur square. 
Facilités locomotion. Prix modéré. L’appartement premier étage— 
S’adresser Madame DE NERL, 19 rue Jean Leclaire, Paris (X VII.) 


OARDING HOUSE, PARIS, charmingly situated near 

“Le Bois.”- FRENCH LADY, speaking English, DESIRES few 

PAYING GUESTS. Every comfort; English service.—Apply, Mme 
CARDON, 14 Rue Vital, Paris. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 














| ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 


AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 
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ON. 
curate information relative to the 
Parents or es for a irls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
CHOICE 0 4 call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
—_ Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
have been closely in touch with the leading 
who for more than ears. Advice, free of p= Bn is given by Mr. Thring, 
education’! the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
—* 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


’ S$ T OF 
P ATON’S pe TUTORS, 1904. 


1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 





SCHOOLS 


: i iews, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
} partionlare for BOYS high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
wee ‘d Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Univers, cles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Boys. | “id Medical Professions. yet 
Service, J. and J. PATON, EpvucationaL AGEzts, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 
Aselection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 


of requirements be given. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

‘nd LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

: athe of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
easiest ™ dations and experience in the care and education of children.— 
— ‘cation to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman's 


eel aeonsy, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 


Oxford Circus). 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
;chmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each 1s individually 
pe and which shall be permanent.—Prospecius on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
"th selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
. Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
hace B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

















UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


YPEWRITING WANT ED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Livyd Square, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyiform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














iain 


RSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
P free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth. F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's October Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 

in all branches of Literature. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange 
Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, lst ed. 3 vols., 
boards, 1814; 30c. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 
3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 18183. FOR SALE.—‘'imes 
Ency. Britannica; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature, 
Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: Topography, Educational, MisceJlaneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural 
History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval Books, Give mea call 
when in town.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 

















Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


(ABEY's 


ASSISTANCE NEEDED. 


The WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT asks help for 
the following :— 


Mrs. C., 54,—A widow who by dint of a hard struggle has always kept hersel! 
and her one child off the rates, by needlework. Cataract has prevented her 
from earning a living since December, 1903. It is expected that after a final 
operation, to take place in October, she will be able to resume her work and 
become oolt-eunperting again by the end of the year. £15 are wanted to com- 
plete the cost of her maintenance whilst incapacitated. 

W. W., 19.—Mentally deficient and delicate, without any near relatives. 
Found in the workhouse, where he was expected to remain permanently. Was 
put to nursery gardening in 1902, and is expected to become self-supporting 
eventually. P. L. Guardians contribute to his maintenance at present. A 
ted ago he lost his first place through no fault, and was kept out of the work- 

ouse for some months till a new situation was found. This expense and the 
cost of ry surgical instruments have left a deficit of £8 2s. 

J. M. L.., 20.—Blind. Was the main support of a widowed mother and 
younger children until he lost his sight two years ago. Learning basket- 
making at a Blind School. Now on the foundation, but his first term had 
to be paid for and the expenses of his election; also an allowance has to 
be made towards his maintenance during the compulsory holidays. Donations 
have been made from Gardner's Trust and private individuals, but £10 5s, 
more is needed. 


Donations, however small, to any of the above cases will be gratefully 
received by Miss HELEN GLADSTONE, Warden of the Women’s University 
Settlement, 44, 45, 46 Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road, S.E. 











8S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extras 


£1 16s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 


27 days. 
£9 9s. LEGHORN (for Florence and Rome), NAPLES, PALERMO, 
MALTA, and SARDINIA, 13 days. 
Full particulars with plan from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


IN TARE..IN THE SURNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH 8.8, CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 








M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY. 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


e 
SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 











London: Published by the SrationeRs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


Oe of gna specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDA..............«£10,401,149, 











FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Iuter- 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 








Grandest Position on South Coast. 

Sea Views Unsurpassed. 
Handsomely Appointed. 

Electric Light. Golf. | Moderate Tariff. 


Lovely Grounds of 20 acres. 


Motor Garage. 


Miss WATSON, MANAGERESS. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 











Climate probably unsurpassed in England. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and} Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, 1s, 2d, 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
Quotations free. 
TU RKEY A CARPET 


12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in,, 


CARPETS wae 
SINGLE CARPETS at 





IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


Telephone No. 194 





5505 Gerrard. 


WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


HIGH-CLASS 


1006} Victoria, 


rei 


—_— 


THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


in LONDON, 





OVERLOOKING 


THAMES and GARDENS, 





FLATS. 


FURNISHED ann UNFURNISHED 








CATERING. 
ATTENDANCE, 
DOMESTIC SERVICE, 


MODERATE TARIFF, 


F. M. Horyssy, 
General Manager 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D R. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. 





Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2,27 Por, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘he appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900, 








THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


No. 117. OCTOBER, 1904. Price 6s, 
ContTENTS, 
RELIGION IN CAMBRIDGE, 
Tue CurisTian Society:—I, Tur Jewisu Com- 
MUNITY. 
CurisTinaA Rossetti. 
Tue RETURN OF THE CATECHIST. 
Tue OxrorD ScHooL oF HISTORIANS, 
Tur ENGLISH CHURCH IN SyRIA, 
Cuurcu Rerorm:—I. THE IncREASE OF THE EPIS- 
COPATE. 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL AND DIOCESE. 
Tue VirGIN BirtH oF CHRIST. 
SHort NorIces. 
London: SpottiswoopeE & Co., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 
Annual Subenitiens (£1) received by the 
ublishers, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLe mn ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
= the United King- yearly. terly. 
om a ove . &1 86,..0143...072 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &ec. oe 1126... 0163.08 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 





THE EAST AND THE WEST, 


A Quarterly Review for the 
Study of Missions. 


Vol. IL. OCTOBER, 1904 No.& 
ConTENTS, 

= big i ? 

‘he Indian Universities Act and the Missi 
Colleges. By Sir TI’. Raleigh, C,S.1., Member 
of Viceroy’s Council in India. 

The Ethiopian Movement and the Order of 
Ethiopia. By the Rev. W. M. Cameron. 

The Need for Industrial Missions, By the Rev, 
R. W. Thompson, Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. 

Recruiting for Foreign Missionary Work, 

Community Missions. By the Bishop of Lahore 
(Dr. Lefroy). 

The Tendencies of Hinduism. By J. Kennedy, Esq, 


1L.C.8. 

The Ethical Basis of Missionary Enthusiasm, By 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 

Some Thoughts on the Native Question in South 
Africa. By the Bishop-Coadjutor of Capetown 
(Dr. Gibson). 

Has the African Native Progressed in the Past? 
By A. Werner (Lecturer in Zulu at King’s Col- 
lege, London). 

Editorial Notes. 

Reviews: The Northern Tribes of Central Australia 

—Japan To-day, &c., &c. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Strest, Westminster,S,W. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 410. OCTOBER, 1904. — 8vo, price 6s, 
FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 

Some Recent FRENCH AND ENGLISH Pars. 
Somz Prosiems or Prize Law. 


. Tue COMMERCIAL AND Fiscal Pouicy oF THR 
VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


5. Tue INTELLECTUAL ConpiTION oF Romy 
CATHOLICISM IN GERMANY. 


6. ByzANTINE ARCHITECTURE, 
7. ProsPeR Mérim&E. 
8. 
9, 





a 


Pp 


. ScorrisH CHURCHES AND THE Law OF PRopERt?, 
. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS, 


10, ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN THE ARMY: 4 
RETROSPECT. 


11, Tue PoxiticaL Situation. 


LONGMANS, GREEN anp CO. 
39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable tv “John 
Baker.” 
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LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA'S TOBACCOS 
LEAS TOBACCOS 


For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, ¥% Ib. tin. 


SWASHBUCKLER ‘3iic" 6/8 1/11 ii 
BOARDMAN’S pperomacce T/A 2/1 jata 
THE CHAIRMAN putiiiciy 7/4 2/1 pan 


TOURNAMENT = ““ticur” 8/2 2/3 faa 
WASSAIL aus o 26 


aroma, 
A peculiar, post 
INDIAN FAKI R fascinating 10/- 2/9 paid 
tobacco, 
7 OTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
N *~the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
. have resulted in the production of 


' THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


j 

. 45 Market Street, Manchester. 
BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT, 

| PRICE LIST. Send 1d. stamp for Booklet. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COCL AND SWEET. 


Solid in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per 0z.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 43d. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/6. 





SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 





The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


S. R. CROCKETT’S 
NEW NOVEL. 





THE LOVES OF 
MISS ANNE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


“A breezy story.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


‘A fine rousing story, eomedy and tragedy being admirably co-mingled, 
and there are some excellent studies of character. A bright, breezy, well- 
written book, with clever descriptions of country life.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


“A light touch, a charm, and a pleasant humour are features which 
make Mr. Crockett’s new novel very pleasant reading.”—Daily News. 


THE LOVES OF 
MISS ANNE. 


By Ss. R. CROCKETT. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


From beginning to end the story is spun sunshine.”—Literary World, 


“One of the finest romances that Mr. Crockett has written. He has never 
been in more genial vein. ‘* Miss Anne,’ we are sure, will capture the hearts 
of every reader.”—Christian World, 


“Mr. Crockett’s hand has not lost but gained in cunning.”—Glasgow Herald, 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 
MENT (lor exchange of books at the | _N:B—Two or Threo Friends may 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 

FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
KUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 





B OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
3) and smaller Collections, Sporting Books, 1st Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, ‘Thackeray, 
‘Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova's 
Memoirs, 12 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871 ; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





} ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 

bargain, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 
Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


ARE, OLD, AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 


~ Special Catalogue of Interesting Items for the Curious, the Learned, and 
the Collector. 








London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





Catalogues free of READER, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, W.C, 
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THE WORSHIP ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


oO F TH on D EAD, MORE. “POPUL! printed and bound, 5s. net, 
OR THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PAGAN A Series of Essays Founded on sAR | _PALLACIES, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, with Map, 8s, 6d, net, 


IDOLATRY AND ITS BEARING ON THE 
hn alia 
EARLY HIsToRY oF EGyeT & BaByLonIA. |ACLUAL INDIA. An Outline for the 
“We have seldom come across a better book than ‘ Actual India.’ My, ee 
By COLONEL GARNIER, late Royal Engineers. |) 4eyroiven! snort ree ok athe, Me 


Sawtell’s book on India.”—Scotsman, 


A CHEAP EDITION OF MR. COMPTON’S READE’S “HISTORY OF 
THE SMITH FAMILY.” 
In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, 5s. net. 


ARGUMENT. THE SMITH FAMILY: being 


Analysis of the evidence of ancient writers showing,—contrary to widely ; 

accepted modern ‘theories,—that the ancient Paganism originated in the Popular History of most Branches of the Name, however spelt, from th 
highly civilised nations of antiquity. That it had a dual aspect, owing to its Fourteenth Century downwards, with many Pedigrees now printed for the 
having first consisted of the worship of the powers of Nature, to which was first time ; and some Account of the numerous Celebrities who have bo: “ 
alded, later on, the worship of certain kings; that these kings were the the name under its various renderings. By Comproy Reape, Mi. 
authors of the first form of worship, and were deified after death, and Magdalen College, Oxford. >, ate 
eventually identified with the primary gods. Who these kings were. Their ‘The book will prove most fascinating to all members of the t fami 

overthrow, and the temporary suppression of the primary worship by the | whomit treats, and who will ungrudgingly acknowledge the see ‘amily of 
mysterious Shepherd kings. Who these shepherd kings were, and their power, | with which the author has traced their ancestry from the dawn of ci mies 
influence, and true place in Egyptian history. The origin and real nature of | up to the present day. The volume also possesses no little interest, poy: = 
Pagan Magic, Sorcery, and Necromancy. general reader.’’— Bookseller. or the 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS STRAY EDITION, 
a : A : i — In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s, 
“A veritable library of ancient literature compressed into reasonable limits : py ae 
—dealt with in a plain, but clear and elegant style, and his book is as fasci- TRA VELLING IM PRESSIONS IN 
nating as any romance.”"—Daily Telegraph. ‘ AND NOTES ON PERU. By Feuix See ’ 
“A volume teeming from start to finish with interesting facts and theories. “His ST coneamien ke y ae REDES, we 
A book of surpassing excel!ence.”—Western Morning News. Fir cole tee a Bie vd." tter noton of rough life in Peru than 
“A most ingenious, erudite, and frequently convincing line of argument.” me We piaiciginigss ae a oe Conve ree: PP yeti . 
; —Glasgow Herald. eget a very lively impression of what travel in Peru ——— 
** Should take high rank among the very best works that have preceded it. ? —Spectator, 
It would be difficult to speak too highly of the book either in detail or as a CHEAP EDITION. 
whole.”—Liverpool Mercury. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d, 


“Colonel Garnier’s last chapter on ‘The Moral Aspect of Paganism’ is a : : 
fitting conclusion to so almirable a work. The importance of his remarks will BLUE BLOOD AND RED. B Mrs 
pe observed by every reader, and will undoubtedly astonish not a few.” L. E. Wavszey, Author of “The Lady Algive,” “ His Wife sit ", . 

eS a BHVe, »” &e, 


—-Yorkshire Herald, e ‘ : 7 
“It is a fascinating study. It is a fascinating book.”—Expository Times, in hotel rage pao nen eee. The people are flesh and blood 
re) S$ eas, ake interest. —he Lady, 





4 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. net. 








igs Pe ‘An excellent story and full of interest.”—Spalding Free Press, 


London: 
5 NEW VOLUME OF RSE 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. In crown 8v0, cloth, A hr 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By Lorn. 


“The author’s thoughts are suggestive, and the book is marked by earnest. 


A N ] A N ness of purpose and reverence for high ideals.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








6s. Gs. ‘The Boswell of our age.”—The Journal of Education, 


“Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for immortality, the 
vates sacer to whom we must go is far less Mr. Morley than Mr. LIONEL 
° TOLLEMACHE, who cannot have spent as many minutes in his company 


as Mr. Morley spent hours, But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one sees and 
hears the talker; here [in Mr. Morley's ‘ Life’] we read him, and it is quite 
- another thing.”—The Guardian. 


WORKS BY THE 
-NE.- HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
J a M .@) R G A N D E G R O O T, Author of ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir;” “Talks with Mr, 


Gladstone.” 


Author of “A Lotus Flower,” &e. SEVENTH EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 460, with Photograyures of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and 
Hon. Mrs. L, A. Tollemache, cloth elegant, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


SAFE STUDIES. 


Contents :—Historical Prediction—Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity—Literary 
Egotism—Charles gv amt ene = Mr. Grote and Mr. Babbage—Mr, 
$ : Tennyson's Socia 1ilosophy—Physical and Moral Courage—The Upper 
“ Masterly power in the delineation of character oe and ee waded Charles Wheatetona Dean Stanley, 
ae on : ” a + and Canon Kingsley—The Epicurist’s Lament—Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs, 
a delightful and artistic production. —SCOTSMAN. L. A. Tollemache)—Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English 


Renderings. 
“The portrait is the work of a master hand.” FIFTH EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


—OUILOOK. |ee ONES OF STUMBLING. 


Contents :—The Cure for Incurables—The Fear of Death—Fearless Deaths 
—Divine Economy of = eth pe gs of Mark mee 
TW ION : —Mr. Romanes’s Catechism—Neochristianity and.Neocatholicism : a Sequel— 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English Renderings. 

, These ESSAYS, pc ae ge as and CAUSERIES, by the oom 
ToLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form, which, of course, did not 
SOTHERAN $s PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE contain the Pattison Recollections, at the late Mark Pattison’s request. The 


books are issued at Cost Price. 





(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books). 


No. 645 (Double Number), Just Published, 
post-free from 
THE OCTOBER 2s. 6d. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, || N DEPENDENT REVIEW. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. Hovsine: Lessons From Germany. T. C. Horsfall. 
: ‘._ CHANCE OF THE PusBtic Scuoots. J. L. Paton. 1 
A Broap View or THE FiscaL Controversy. Lord Monkswell. 
ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON University Extension. J. A. R. Marriott. 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY, RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL. Tue Story oF KaRAGEORGE. Edith Durham. 
By Witu1am T. Nicuouson, B.A., Vicar of Egham. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Paper First Arp To THE Critic. C. F. Keary. 
Edition, ls. GENERAL Boots. M. Betham-Edwards. 
The Times.—“ The answers show a good deal of acumen.” Tur Peasant Caste 1n Russia. P. Vinogradoff. 
The Guardian.—‘* May stimulate thought and so far serve a useful purpose.” TRAMPING AS A Tramp. R.-C, K. Ensor. 
The Record.— Might be an amusing companion on a journey, though the Mopern LanGuace Teacuine. G. Winthrop Young, 
reader, if of our way of thinking, could find much with which to disagree in Tue Inn OF THE MArGERIDE. Hilaire Belloc. 
the Vicar of Egham’s views.” REVIEWS OF Books AND AN EpitToriat Nore. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, EC. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has pleasure in 
announcing that 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS (Lord 
Brampton) will be Ready on Tuesday, 
October 25th, at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, in Two Volumes, price 30s. net. 


VOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’. 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. 
By Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Ilustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. 


By G. D, HAZZLEDINE, for some time Private Secretary to 
Sir Frederick Lugard. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ For every serious student of politics this book has an 


imperative interest.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE ROLLING STONES 
IN JAPAN.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT 
IN PORTUGAL. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 
With Original Illustrations from Drawings by GILBERT JAMES, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Mr. Watson has already shown how amusing and inter. 
esting a book of travel he can write in his ‘Three Rolling Stones in Japan,’ and 
now he has given further evidence in this new volume of travel in Portugal. 
Throughout his pages we have a series of admirable character studies.” 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY 


By PERCIVAL SOMERS. 
Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. 
By A. C. FORBES. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE 
HIGH PRIESTS. 


Five Lectures on the Period between Nehemiah and the New 
Testament. 


By EDWYN BEVAN, Author of ‘‘ The House of Seleucus.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. 


By TERROT REAVELEY GLOVER, 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of 
** Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Miss Montresor’s New Novel will be Ready on 
Monday Next, October 17th. 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of “Into the Highways Sa - Hedges,” “The One who Looked 
on,” &c. 6s. 





A New Sporting Story by Dorothea Conyers 
will be published on October 20th. 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of ‘* The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.” 
Illustrated with Thumb-nail Sketches by Nora K. SHELLEY. 6s, 





New 6s. Novels Ready. 
THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


By M. E, COLERIDGE. 


THE REAPER. By Eorva Rickert. 
THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 


CHECKMATE. By Erra Courtney. 
SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. ;{%, 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 





SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian: Knowledge. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and 


Evolution. By Monsignore Ducnesnr. Translated by M. L. McCture 
from the Third Edition of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second 
English Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, [In the press. 
The Third Edition of the French original was lately published in Paris. 
This translation represents not only that Edition, but contains also additional 
matter just received from Monsignore Duchesne. ‘here is also added, by 
request, a Translation of the Peregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia). 


EARLY BRITAIN: Celtic Britain. By 


Professor Ruys. With 2 Maps, New and Revised Edition, feap 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. [In the press, 


“‘The EVIDENCE of THINGS NOT SEEN.” 


I. From Nature. II. From Revelation. By J. A, Fiemina, D.Sc., F.B.S. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, 1s, 


IS CHRISTIANITY MIRACULOUS? By 


the Rey. C. H. Pricnarp, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


“‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED 


WITH CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By WituuM 
Lerroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIP- 


TURES, Being Addresses Delivered by the Ven. James M. Witson, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late 


Prof. Huxiey, F.R.S. By the Very Bev. Henry Wacr, D.D. Medium 8vo, 
paper cover, 6d, 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGA- 


TION. Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of 
the Bishop, with an Address on ‘‘ The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By 
the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION—EGYPT 


AND CHALDZA. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. 
MaspEero. Edited by the Rev. Prof. Saycre. Translated by M. L. 
McCiure. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured 
Plates, demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s, ; half-morocco (bound by 
Riviere), 48s. . 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS 


EGYPT, SYRIA, AND ASSYRIA). By Prof. Masrrro. Edited by the 

v. Prof. Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCturge. With Maps, 
3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), 
cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


THE PASSING OF THE _ EMPIRES. 


850 B.C. TO 330 B.C. By Prof. Maspero. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
Sarcre. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, 
and numerous Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustra- 


tions from the Old Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth 

Centuries. 
More than 300 Works, dealing exclusively with the Events of our Lord’s 
Life, have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, 
German, Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. 
The Work contains 384 (imperial 4to) pages, and over 350 Illustrations, 48 
of these being separate Plates, printed in Two Tints. Half-bound, paste-grain 
roan, 47s. 6d.; whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 56s. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—ST. 
CYPRIAN ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. An English Translation, with 


Introduction. By the Rev. T. Hersert Binpiey, M.A., D.D. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


RELIGIO CRITICI; or, Chapters on Great 


Themes. By “Ayvworos. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Deals with 
the Higher Criticism, &c. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE 


CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Kyowuina, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in King’s College, and Boyle Lecturer, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 


OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. Prncues, LL.D., M.B.A.8. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Appendices and Notes. With several Illustrations, large 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveries 
in the field of archezology. This New Edition contains the Laws of 
Hammurabi and other new matter, amounting in all to nearly 100 pages. 


MARVELS IN THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 


A Popular —* of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. By the 
Very Rev. C. T. Ovenpen, D.D., Dean of Clogher. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST 


BY O. V. CAINE. 


SONS OF VICTORY. A Boy’s Story 


of the Coming of Napoleon. By the Author of ‘Face to Face with 
Napoleon,” &c. Beautifully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
**It is as alive and stirring as it can be. Any boy would like it—and almost 
any girl.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


BY MRS. F. 8S. BOAS, 


WITH MILTON he: CAVALIERS. 


Portraits of English Life and Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
written for Boys and Girls. By the Author of ‘‘In Shakspere’s England,” 
&c. Illustrated, extra crown vo, 6s, 
** The book will be read with pleasure, not only because of the moderation 
of its author, but also because of the wealth of incident and the insight into 
character, which are its leading features.”—Dundee Courier. 


BY B. W. FINDON. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN: his Life 


and Music. With Portrait and D agram, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 
** A picture of the composer such as no alien admirer could hope to compile. 
It is an earnest and a well-written monograph that has its interest for all 
wusicians,”—Pall Mull Gazette. 


BY BR. POWER BERREY. 


THE RIGHT O’ THE LINE. A Story 


of the British Artillery, written for Boys. By the Author of “‘ The King’s 
Guards,” &c. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


READY OCTOBER 171u. 
A NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE, 


CASTLE POVERTY. Extracr. 8vo, 6s. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography. New 


and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 

“ A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”’—Daily News. 
DANTON: a Study. With Photogravure Portrait. 

New and Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 
“A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 
—Spectator, 
BY THE REV. THE HON. W. E. BOWEN. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Series. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Postage, 4d. extra, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


MARCHMONT’S NEW ROMANGE 


THE LATEST WORK OF MR. A. W. MARCHMONT 
has been secured for Serial Publication in 
“T.P.’s WEEKLY.” 


The new story will be characterised by all the vividness deseri: 
and intense emotion which bas given Mr. Marchmont a lending Tica 
among modern romance writers. The story will be entitlea— — 


“THE TIGER OF MORVAIX,” 


The opening chapters of this remarkable story of Old France will appear 
in next Friday’s issue. 





Other features of the issue will include one of the series of papers 
dealing with the life and literary associations of the great cities of Great 
Britain. This will be entitled— 

ITS LIFE AND 


EDINBURGH: LITERATURE, 


and will be from the pen of that popular journalist, Jouy o° Lownoy, 
The article will include a record of the literary and artistic life and Beh 
ciations of the town, together with the impressions and observations of the 
writer. 


The Number, which will be enlarged to 48 Pages, will 
contain numerous Book Reviews, Sketches, &e., 
and will be one of special interest. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
td. Forty-eight Pages. 1d. 


OFFICES : 
MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.O, 


T.Pis WEEKLY. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LIFE. 


THE STORY of MY STRUGGLES. 


The Memoirs of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Budapest. With Photogravure and other 
Illustrations. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


THE STORY of MY STRUGGLES. 


The Memoirs of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O. Vambery’s early priva- 
tions, his hazardous adventures in the East, and bis relations with Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and other monarchs of the Eastern and Western world are fully 
recounted in these memoirs. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


JUDAISM AND FINANCE. 
THE CHILDREN OF ENDURANCE. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 6s. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
WITH SWORD AND PEN. 
By H. C. IRWIN. 6s. 
By the Author of “THE CARDINAL’S PAWN.” 
MAJOR WEIR. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 6s. 


; ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 
THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY. 

By NINA STEVENS. 6s. 

A Second Impression of this Novel has been called for, 





MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Second Impression, 2s. 6d. net, 





Popular Edition. 
5 vols. 
Cloth, 1s. net each. 


THE WORKS OF 
MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 








T, FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London, 





THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWO QUEENSLANDERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


A graphic and powerfully written description of pathetic and 
humorous scenes in the life of two little children in the Australian 
Bush. Reprinted from the “Westminster Gazette.” 


By FRANCES CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME IN “THE KING'S CLASSICS.” 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET 
GODOLPHIN. 


By JOHN EVELYN (the Famous Diarist). Be-edited from the Edition of 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. With Portrait of Margaret 
Godolphin as Frontispiece, engraved on Copper, 2s. 6d, net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 3s, 6d, net. (Immediately. 


THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 
A Set of Three on Shakespeare, viz. :— 
CARLYLE on SHAKESPEARE, from “Heroes and Hero-Worship.” 
GOETHE on SHAKESPEARE, from “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
EMERSON on SHAKESPEARE, from “Representative Men.” 


6d. each net; or with gilt cover design, 1s. 6d. each net; also limp 
leather, 2s, 6d, each net; the three in a case, 1s. 6d. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SEA-THRIFT: a Fairy Tale. By Doi RaDrorD. 
big — and Frontispiece in Colour by GertRuDE M. BraDLet. 
8, 6d. net. 
SOME CHARMING STORIES OF DOGS. 


BOSS, AND OTHER DOGS. 


LOUISE POOL. 1s. 6d, net. 


By Manta 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 
82 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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HODDER AND STOUG 


HTON’S PUBLICATIONS 


IN RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 





—__— 


Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 


THE PRACTICE OF SELF-CULTURE. 

By the Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
[Ready shortly. 
:—Preface—I. Proportional Development—II. Culture 
eeciil Culture of Mind—IV. Instruments of Mental 
C lture—V. Culture and Specialism—VI. Culture of Imagination 
_VIL Culture of Heart—VIII. Culture of Conscience—IX. Culture 


of Bpirit. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. Fourth Edition, 6s. 

WORK. Second Edition, completing Tenth Thou- 
d, 2s. 6d. 

FRIENDSHIP. Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Dr. William Barry. 


HERALDS IN REVOLT. | Studies in Modern 
Literature and Dogma. By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D., 
Author of “The New Antigone,” &. 7s. 6d. net. 

** Reveals sound thought and a fine range of knowledge.”’—Times. 
“ This soundly critical and highly informed set of studies.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“Always illuminating, always interesting, always instructive; a 
originality is to be found in every essay.”—Daily News. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NEWMAN. A Volume of “ Literary Lives,” edited 
by W. ROBERTSON NICOL. Illustrated, Second 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 





Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT. 
Logically and Chronologically Arranged and Translated 
by CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biblical History in Yale University. Complete in 6 vols. 
Vol. I. Now Ready. 12s. each. Full particulars on 
application. 

Right Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe.—" It will 
ve highly valuable to students of every school of thought, since all who 
jon not deliberately obscurantist have an interest in seeing the critical 
methods and results stated with lucidity, reverence, and moderation, by a 
thoroughly competent authority.” 


Coulson Kernahan. 


THE FACE BEYOND THE DOOR. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of “God and the 
Ant,” &c. Paper, 1s. ; and cloth, 2s, 

Rev. Prof. Marcus Dops writes:—*I have read with much interest 
Coulson Kernahan’s ‘ The Face Beyond the Door.’ It isa finely conceived prose 
poem, and conveys an impression or conviction of immortality which mere 
argument generally fails to produce. The last chapters seem to me to be un- 
usually powerful, original, and convincing.” 


A New Edition of THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN, AND 
THE DEVIL, by Counson KERNAHAN, is Now Ready. 
Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s, 





Rev. Prof. S. H. Kellogg, D.D. 


THE PAST A PROPHECY OF THE 


FUTURE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the late Rev. Prof. 8. H. KELLOGG, D.D. 6s. 
[Nearly ready. 


Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A. 


THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. By 
the Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. 5s. [Nearly ready. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ' 
THE CROSS IN MODERN LIFE. Third Edition, 6s. 





Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, M.A. 


PRESENT-DAY RATIONALISM 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. _ By 
the Rev. Prof. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., Author 
of “Evolution and Religion,” &c. 6s. 


“Tt is able and informed, especially on the side of natural science, and 
should prove useful as a counteractive to the widely diffused teaching of 
Haeckel and his school.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Edited by the Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK of JOHN OWEN. 
Edited by the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. With a 
Preface by Dr. ALEXANDER WHYTE. 6s. 

Passages from the Writings of the Rev. John Owen, M.A., D.D., sometime 


Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church, with 
a Study of his Life and Age. 





Charles Wagner. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. By Cuaries Wacner, 
Author of “ The Simple Life,” &c. 3s, 6d. 

The Rev. Charles Wagner, of Paris, is a leader of the French Liberal 
Protestant Movement, a preacher of aggressive optimism, an apostle of simple 
living. He has y gained great popularity in America, where his books 
have been heartily commended by President Roosevelt, who, some little time 
ago, addressed the following words to Mr. Wagner: “I preach your books to 
my countrymen.” 


Rev. A. Lewis, M.A. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF E. J. PECK 


AMONG THE ESKIMOS. By the Rev. 
A, LEWIS, M.A. With Portrait and Illustrations, 6s, 

The remarkable history of a remarkable man. Edmund James 
Peck was the first missionary to devote his whole life to work 
among the Eskimos of Greenland and Labrador, those Arctic 
wanderers who inhabit 3,200 miles of the coldest parts of the earth. 
The book, quite apart from its great) missionary value, is intensely 





William Edgar Geil. 
A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE. 


Being the Narrative of a Journey from Shanghai through 
the Central Kingdom to Burma. By WILLIAM EDGAR 
GEIL. With 100 Full-page Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, 6s. 
“Everywhere he gives us vivid descriptions of native life; and he loses no 
opportunity of suggesting what seems to us admirable advice to missionaries. 


The book is well worth study, while it is full of humour and entertaining 
narrative and description.””—Spectator. 





Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 


PETER MACKENZIE AS |! 
HIM. By the Rev. 
2s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Young’s sketch is everywhere readable, and gives a vivid picture of a 
man of rare natural gifts and of almost unbounded popularity in his own 
denomination.”’—Manchester Guardian, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
NEGLECTED PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE. Second Edition, 


KNEW 
DinsDALE T. Youna. 





interesting as giving the most complete account of the customs 
and mode of living of-this strange and little-known race. 


3s. 6d. 


THE CRIMSON BOOK. 3s. 6d. 





Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D. 


HEAVENLY SPRINGS. Portions for the 
Sabbaths of a Year. Selected from the Diary, Letters, 
and Sermons of the Rev. A. A. BONAR, D.D., by his 
Daughter, MARJORY BONAR. 1s. 6d. net. 


Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A. 


TEXT-STUDIES FOR A YEAR. By 
the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Rev. F. BAYLIS, M.A., 
and the Rev. W. R. BLACKETT, M.A. 6s. 











4 Complete List of Hodder and Stoughton’s Autumn Announcements will be forwarded post-free 


on application to 


the Publishers, 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR KNICHT’S REMINISCENCES. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 9s. net. 


RETROSPECTS. First Series. 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 


Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews University. 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ Professor Knight gives us some pleasant half-hours 
with the best authors He is to be congratulated on the range of his 
quaintance.”” 
mdee Advertiser.— Professor Knight has kindly words to say, and in- 
teresting incidents to record, which make the volume very agreeable reading.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in 
ihe Text, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. a and Original 
Drawings by W. M. THACKERAY. 


Morning Post.—** These letters contain so many touches ‘of his happy nature, 
and = so entirely in his familiar manner, that the book will be widely wel- 
com 


THE COMMANDER OF THE 
os ee A. 
‘HIRONDELLE.’ tiny atinor of " Decis that 
‘Won the Empire,” “‘How England Saved Europe,” &. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
Scotsman.—* An excellent sea story 


NEW VOLUME by the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER. 
ON OCTOBER 19rx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LADY IN WAITING. 


Being certain little scenes of Mirthful Tragedy and of Tragical Mirth that an 
Actor of Small Account in the Human Comedy had leisure to observe. 


By the Hon, Mrs, eee oe ee of ‘‘ The Influence 
ars,”’ &€. 


’Tis a capital book,” 


0} 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ THE FOUR 
FEATHERS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TRUANTS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” “The Four Feathers,” &c. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A most interesting and delightful story.” 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘THE ROSE 
GARDEN,” &e. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE RING FROM JAIPUR. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” “Contradictions,” ‘‘Near Neighbours,” &c. 


*,* The scene of the story is laid in India, and the characters are mainly 
Anglo- Indian, while the background is = ony Devonshire country which is not 
unknown to readers of Miss Peard’s books. 


THE LAST HOPE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘In characterisation and invention, and in the charm 
that holds us throughout to the very last line of the story, we do not think 
*THE LAST HOPE’ is excelled by any previous novel o! his, excellent as 
some of these are.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74. NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Permanent Photographie Copies of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype (Carbon) Process. 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle. 

ETCHINGS of OLD PARIS, by MERYON. 

SELECTIONS from TURNER’S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 

FAMOUS PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; The 
Wallace Collection, and National Gallery of British Art. 

SELECTED WORKS from the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 
&e., &e. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





—————$_____ 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List, 


NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF BISHOP ST 
3 W. H. Horton. B.D. pe cad my 7 ae and Arranged by 
OHN By S. A “ ‘ 
JOHN OF GAUNT. m, y& RMITAGE-SMITH. With Portraits 

UINTIN HOGG. A Biography. By E M. 
@ Introduction by the Seach to Radlion. (Foose or ty we 1 adn 
WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his Life as show wn in hi 
Writings. By E.I. Cartytz. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net, “ 
AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PROSPECTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. By Cotoyet OwEn Tuomas. Demy 8vo, 6 
THE CABINET AND WAR. __ By Major Evans- Gonpox, MP, 
Author of ‘‘ The Alien Question.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. n 


DUKES AND POETS IN FERRARA. A Study in the Politics, 
Poetry, and Religion of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries, B 
Epmunp G. GarpNerR, Author of ‘‘ Dante’s ‘Ten Heavens,” &e, With 
numerous Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 18s. net. " ith 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND CAPTIVES, 1800. 


1815. Joun GotpwortH ALGER, Author of ‘The N 
Book,” ge Demy 8v0, 8s. 6d. net. ew Paris Sketch 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By WInraam OSLER, MD, 
F.R.S., Regins Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 2s, 

BIRD NOTES FROM THE NILE, By Lady pea Crct, 
Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 

SHELLEY. An Essay. By A. A. Jack, Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘“‘ Thackeray: a Study,” &c. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. net, 

LOST MASTERPIECES. By St. JoHN HANKIN, Feap, 8y0, 
s. 

LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 
THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Field-Marshal 


Viscount WoLsELEY, G.C.M.G. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Plans, 32s. net. [Second Edition, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE OLD ROAD. By H. Bettoc. With numerous Photo. 


gravures and other Illustrations by W1tu1am Hype, Maps, and Plans, 
31s. 6d. net. 

INNER JERUSALEM. By A. GoopricH FREER, Author of 
“ Outer Isles.’”’ Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

WAYFARER'S LOVE. Poems edited by the Ducuess op 
SuTHERLAND. Fecap. 4to, Cover designed by WALTER Cranze, 6s, net, 
GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 16th CENTURY. By Sipyzy 

Ler. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH METAL-WORK. 93 Drawings by WILLIAM Two. 


PENNY. Text by Laurence Bryron. Imp. 8vo, 15s, net. 


THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE FROM THEOLOGY TO RE. 
LIGION. By R.L. Bremner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY SERVICE IN THE INDIAN ARMY. By General Sir J, 


LuTHER VAUGHAN. Demy 8vo, lé6s. net. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By CuHarues WHIBLEY, Author of 
* A Book of Scoundrels,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
By Pune A, 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
Witriss. Illustrated with Portraits of about 400 of the recipients, 
imperial 8vo, 21s, net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


VERANILDA. 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft.” [Second Impression. 


Mr. H. G. WELLS says in the Sphere :—‘‘ Gissing’s maturest, latest, and most 
deliberately conceived book. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph :—‘ A work for which he was 
eminently fitted by his tastes and predilections; ‘ Veranilda’ is an historical 
romance such as we rarely see in our modern times.” 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Anne Dovenas Sepewicr, 
Author of ‘‘The Dull Miss Archinard,” ‘‘The Rescue,” “ The Confounding 
of Camelia,” &c. 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. By J.C. Snarrn, Author of “Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin.” [Second Edition. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Onoto WarTanna, Author 
of “The Heart of Hyacinth,” ‘“‘The Wooing of Wistaria,” &. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srncratr, Author of “Two Sides 


of a Question.” 
THE BANDOLERO. By PAaut Gwynne, Author of “ Marta,” &. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. By Artuur Moore, Author 
of ‘The Knight Punctilious,” &c. 


MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW BOOK. 

CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By Joun For, 
Author of ‘“‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With Coloured 
Illustrations, 3s, 6d. net. 

OWEN SEAMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen Seaman. Feap. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
BY .THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BORROWED PLUMES. 35. 6d. net. 


MISS MARY -Y JOHNSTON’ S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. “ A great literary triumph.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SIR MORTIMER. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 
AUDREY. With Illustrations in Colour by F, C. Youn. 


THE OLD DOMINION. With Illustrations in Colour by F. 6, 
YOuN. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
A, CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., 16 James St., Haymarket, §.W. 
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MESSRS. JACK’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





_——_——— 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


THE LIVES OF THE KINGS. 


Edited by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
The First Number will be— 
Edward Hall’s Chronicle of Henry VIII. 


ies in 2 vols. 4to, at 16s, net each, and 25 on Japanese 
mr vellum, at £5 5s. net the set. 


[Ready in November, 





HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS. 


Edited by FRANCIS PIERREPONT BARNARD, M.A, 
The First Number is— 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley. 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Limited to 350 copies at £2 2s. net, and 25 Edition de Luxe 
(the latter all sold). [Ready. ° 


** Promises to be a handsome and acceptable series.”—Athenzum, 
“Tn the ‘ Historical Monograph Series ’ no more attractive example is likely 
to be forthcoming than this comely and beautifully illustrated quarto.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 





TWO SPLENDID WORKS ON HERALDRY. 


FAIRBAIRN’S BOOK OF CRESTS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


The Text has been reset and greatly extended, and the Plates 
increased from 229 to 313. 2 vols 4to, buckram, £3 3s. net ; half 
pound, £4 4s. net. 1,330 new Jllustrations by recognised heraldic 
draughtsmen have been executed for this Edition. 

[Ready in November. 





THE ART OF HERALDRY. 


An Encyclopedia of Armory. 
By ARTHUR CHARLES FOX-DAVIES, 


With 110 Folio Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 47 in Mono- 
chrome, and 1,200 Text Illustrations. In 1 vol. folio, full buckram, 
gilt top, £7 7s. net; morocco, £10 10s. net. Strictly limited to 
700 copies. Only a limited number remain unsold. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. 


This Edition is set in the beautiful type of the Edinburgh 
Waverley, and has 30 [Illustrations in Colour by BYAM 
SHAW. Cover Design by A. A. TURBAYNE. Square 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. [November, 


IN FAIRYLAND: Tales Told Again 


By LOUEY CHISHOLM. 


The Old Fairy Tales are told in simple language so that they can 
be read to and understood by little children. 

With 30 Pictures in Colour and Cover Design by KATHARINE 
CAMERON. Square 8vo, in artistic binding, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net, [Ready, 





NOW COMPLETE. 


JAPAN AND GHINA: 


Their History, Arts, Sciences, Manners, Customs, Laws, 
Religions, and Literature. 
By Captain F. BRINKLEY, 
Many years Correspondent of “ The Times” at Tokyo. 


Illustrated with over 100 Full-page Reproductions in Colour 
and many others in Black and White. The Ordinary Edition limited 
to500 numbered copies. In 12 vols., cloth, gilt top, 14s. per vol. net. 
Edition de Luxe of 35 copies, £25 4s. net per copy. No volumes 
sold separately. Only a few sets remain. 


The SPECTATOR says: 


“The most beautiful, fascinating, and authoritative work on that country, 
and its vast, unwieldy neighbour of China, which has yet been written in 
English, Its production has evidently been a labour of love...... Captain 
Brinkley’s sumptuous and delightful work would be an adornment to any 
library, and is simply indispensable to all who would know the truth about 
Japan.” 


ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Designed and Drawn by A. A. TURBAYNE. 
Containing 27 Plates founded on the best examples of early 
date. 1 vol. 4to, 10s, 6d. net. Also 25 copies on Hand-made Paper, 
bound in vellum, 42s. net. [ Ready. 
An Important Collection of MONOGRAMS and CIPHERS by 
Mr. TURBAYNE is in preparation, The first 2s. part will be 
ready in November. 





The ** Blood Royal’ Series.—New Volume. 


THE PLANTAGENET ROLL: 


Being a Table of All the Living Descendants of 
Edward III., King of England. 
By the MARQUIS OF RUVIGNY & RAINEVAL. 


Vol. I. 
The Descendants of George, Duke of 
Clarence, K.G., Brother to 


King Edward iV. 


With a Series of Portraits. In 1 vol. folio, cloth, about 550 pp., 
£3 3s. net (limited to 500 copies), and 50 numbered copies on 
Japanese vellum, at £6 6s. net. [ December. 

A few copies of the “BLoop Roya” sti!l remain, at £4 4s. 
and £10 10s. net. 


Limited to 250 Copies only. 


THE JACOBITE PEERACE, 


Baronetage, Knightage, and Grants of Honour. 


Extracted from the Warrant Books of James II, and VII, 
and James III. and VIII., among the Stuart Papers at Windsor 
Castle, and other Sources, 

And Supplemented by Biographical and Genealogical Notes by 
The MARQUIS OF RUVIGNY AND RAINEVAL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Blood Royal of Britain,” &c. 

The Work is issued in a handsome volume, small folio, bound in 

canvas, with gilt top, at £2 2s. net. [ Ready. 





Comp!cte Autumn List giving full particulars of the above Works, also 


Prospectuses, can be had on 


application to the Publishers. 





Catalogues of new Educational Series on application. 





London: T. C. and E. ©. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated List Post-free on Application. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


THE HISTORY OF 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 2 vols. imperial 4to, 
with upwards of 700 Illustrations, Hand-made Paper Edition, 
limited to 510 Copies, £10 10s. net. 

Also a Special Edition of 50 Copies, with 34 Hand-painted 
Plates, £52 10s. net. 


“Dr. Williamson’s magnificent work gives a most comprehensive history of 
portrait miniatures, and it represents enthusiasm, care, and intelligence, which 
cannot be too highly praised. The author has spared no pains to make this 
compilation as complete as possible. He has searched the public and private 
treasure houses of Europe, and has made many important discoveries.” 

—Morning Post. 


GEORGE MORLAND:: 1tis ife and Works. 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 48 Collotype 
Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours, Small colombier 8vo, 
25s. net. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition of 100 Copies, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, with the Plates on Japanese Vellum. Crown 
folio, £3 3s. net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE : * S%,0f bs, tite ana 
By IRENE LANGRIDGE. With 48 Illustrations, small 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 


This handbook on the art of Blake is the result of long and close study of 
the writings and works of the poet-painter. In it an attempt is made to eluci- 
date the hidden meanings of his works, and to appreciate his mysterious 
imagination. Its illustrations are all reprodueed from photographs specially 
taken for the book. 


SECOND EDITION.—Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
HOW TO COLLECT 
OLD FURNITURE. 


By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “ Illustrated 
History of Furniture,” &c. With 40 Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net, 
HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With Chapters on 
the Painting of Miniatures by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A. 
With 40 Plates, illustrating upwards of 70 Miniatures. 
BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Post 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Plates and 96 
other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 
*,* This is a Revised and Abridged Edition of the author’s larger volume 
on'Rossetti. It contains a magnificent series of illustrations, including a large 
number which are not to be found eisewhere. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A., F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. 
MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes, 
Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F-S.A. 
In 8 vols, post 8vo, 5s. net each. 
*.* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the Diary, and the Notes 
and Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled 
** Pepysiana” only being omitted. (Vols. I. and II, now ready, 


Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s, 6d. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of 
Napoleon I.” 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE'S “LIFE OF NAPOLEON.” 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Largely compiled from new 
materials taken from the British official records. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, Fourth Edition, 10s, net. 


BOHN’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME.—Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. 
Edited by DUNCAN C. TOVEY, M.A. Vol. II. 
“This edition will long hold the field with students of Gray and the 
eighteenth century as the most accurate, the best informed, and the com- 
pletest of all editions of the letters.”—Speaker, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 





A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.'s Booxs 


ans 
— 


wy yh 
Pea) 


A New and Attractive Issue of GOLDSMITH’g 


CITIZEN OF THE 


WORLD. To which 


Edmund Sullivan contributes abundant humorous Tlustrations, Inte. 


duction by Dr. Garnett. Printed on superfine paper, 


gilt top, cloth boards, 3s. 


small crown 8¥o, 


ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY 
DIAMOND. By W.M. THackEray. 
With Original Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net. 

“The great charm of this book lies 
in the illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 

who knows no rival in illustrating a 

work of this character.”—Graphic. 

“A new and very pretty edition of 
the world’s favourite.”’—Daily News. 

**« However often one has read it, the 
later chapters can never fail to stir the 
strongest emotions.’’—Queen. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL in JAPAN 
By Mrs. Exta M. Harr Benvery, 
Illustrated from Photognie : 
poersg Res tne spot. Crown 

0 ards, print : 

‘ magi 3s. net.” a on supetin 

‘ er adventures are i 
bright and humorous wet ~ 

wits —Pall Mall 

“It is pleasant to turn a 
the more Serious books and learn Pe 
the happy little people in their ev 
day life, as seen by a girl who = 
among them as a simple visitor. and 
not as a writer with note-book jn her 
hand. An admirable volume.” 


—Bookman, 





JUST READY, being the New Volume in DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES, 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIs. 


Retold from Chaucer and Others. By F. J. Harvey Darroy. With 
Introduction by Dr. FurNiva1, and numerous Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, 


gilt top, Gs. 

THE “ORIGINAL POEMS” 
and Others. By ANNE and JANE 
TayLor and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE, 
Edited by EK, V. Lucas, Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. Large 
crown 8vo, printed on superfine 
paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. ; 
calf, 10s. 6d. 

“The quality of the poetry of the 

Tisses Taylor has been praised by 

such great judges that any praise 

from ourselves would be superfluous. 

No other writers of children’s poetry 

have written of childish incident with 

all the child’s simplicity.” —Spectator. 





TALES FROM MARIA EDGE. 
WORTH. With Introduction by 
Austin Dosson. Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. Large crown 
8vo, printed on superfine pai 

r per, 
extra cloth boards, gilt 7 
calf, 10s, 6d. a 


‘No artist understands the peri 
of these stories better than Mr Hugh 
Thomson, and here he has given yg 
some of his best work.”—World, 


* We have seen few more desirable 
gift-books.”—Guardian. 


Other Volumes in this Series of Fine Art Books are Lilustrated by Gordon 
Browne, A. G. Walker (Sculptor), and F. M. Rudland. 


The New Volume by Mrs. FIELD. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. Illus. 


trated by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


A romance of the days of King Alfred, full of life and movement, 
Other Works by Mrs. FIELD, 


LITTLE COUNT PAUL. A 
Tale of Troublesome Times. Tllus- 
trated by A. Forestier. Large 
crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 

“A very pretty story of the time 
of the French Revolution, interest- 
ingly told.”—Saturday Review. 


MIXED PICKLES. With Illus- 
trations by T. Pym. Imperial 
1émo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

[7th Edition, 
“One of the prettiest records of 
juvenile pranks.” —Graphic. 





BRYDA. A Tale of the Indian 
Mutiny. With numerous Illustra 
tions by A. Forestier. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘* We recently had occasion to speak 
in very high terms of Mrs. Field’s 
beautiful romance ‘Ethne,’ and we 
therefore looked into the present work 
with much pleasurable expectation, 
and may at once say that we havo 
been in no way disappointed.” 

—Public Opinion, 


New Edition of the following Popular Tales by 


STELLA 


AUSTIN. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. [Illus-/ MOTHER BUNCH. With Illus. 


trated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. [10th Edition. 
“Rags and Tatters are two dogs. 
The sorrows of the two dogs will bring 
tears to the eyes of all good children.” 
—Atheneum. 


TIB AND SIB. __ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“Though described as a story for 
children, the account of Tib’s adven- 
tures will be found entertaining by 
readers of all ages. The book is 
charmingly written, and Tib is a 
little girl we fall iu love with at first 
sight.’’—Academy. 


OTHER PEOPLE. [Illustrated 
by J. L. Pethybridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

“A thoroughly good book. Ray is 
a splendid character, and one which 
every boy and girl should try to copy.” 

—Schoolmaster. 


BEN CRAMER, WORKING 
JEWELLER. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2s. 

[3rd Edition, 

“It is not often that a pleasanter or 
better written story for children can 
be met with than ‘ Ben Cramer, Work- 
ing Jeweller.’ The tone of the book is 
thoroughly wholesome, and it is, in 
fact, one which any child raay read 
with profit, and which cannot possibly 





do harm to anybody.”—Scotsman. 


trations by J. L. Pethybridge 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

* A beautiful story, most charmingly 
told.” —Schoolimaster. 

“The story is really pretty, and 
Galahad, with his big sponge and his 
habit of chanting in his bath, succeeds 
in being good and attractive—a com- 
bination rare indeed in books for the 
young.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


KENNETH’S CHILDREN. 
Illustrated by J. L. Pethybridge, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

“The authoress has the great gift of 
originality. Each of Stella Austin’s 
stories is quite distinct, the only simi- 
larity between them being that they 
relate to children. Even the writer's 
style varies with the tale.” 

; —Tmes of India, 

FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. 
Illustrated. by H._. Petherick 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 

[4th Edition. 


TOM, THE HERO. Illustrated, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGH- 
BOUR. Illustrated by W. H. ¢. 
Groome. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d, 

STUMPS. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

PAT. A Story for Boys and 
Girls. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.6d, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
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YAGMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
—— $prTION DE LUXE. 
FIVE NATIONS. By Rupyarp Kiruine. 





THE 8vo, bound in Sateen cloth, with embossed gilt back and Mono- 
gram on side, 108. 6d. net. 
BEL 





NEW WORK 
By the Poet Laureate. 


THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


eee 
H. G WELLS’S New Book. 

THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW IT 
CAME TO EARTH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


peel 
SECOND EDITION, with a New Chapter dealing with the ‘ Allanton’ 
and ‘Knight Commander.’ 


ND NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR 
WAR A EAST. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. Crown 


8r0, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. (Tuesday. 








THE BAB BALLADS. 


4 ich are included Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gitperr. With 
= by Tlustrations by the Author, Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 





ie 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


6d. net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; 
ott Gro, Se limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. ” 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Atrnzp, 


Lord TENNYSON. 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS, 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
“WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND. . .” 
ROSA N. CAREY. AT THE MOORINGS 
MARK LEE LUTHER. THE MASTERY. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. MoteswortH. With 


Illustrations by Ros1z M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE 
IN SOUTHERN ITALY AND THE RISE 
OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES. 


By B. M. Jonnston, Author of ‘The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 
1846-1849.” With Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 














By BISHOP WESTCOTT, D.D. 
PETERBOROUGH SERMONS. By the late 


Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, sometime 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Tuesday. 


By the late Canon AINGER. 
THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE. 


Sermons by ALYRED Arncer, M.A., LL.D., late Master of the Temple and 
} ;: * “tend of Bristol. Edited, with Preface, by Canon BEEcHING. 
wa 8vo, 





NEW VOLUME BY J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being Some 


Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. By J. B. ILLIncworTH, 
M.A.,D.D. 8vo0, 7s. 6d. 








NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
SEEKING LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 


Right Rev. Bishop Paitties Brooxs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCIENTIFIC FACT & METAPHYSICAL 
REALITY. 


By Rosert Brandon ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 





(Tuesday. 





AN ABRIDGED 


HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


By Atrrep CroiseT and Professor Maurice Croiset. Authorised Trans- 
lation by Professor G. F, HEFFELBOWER, A.M. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Part I. Ready To-day. 








The HISTORY of ENGLISH FURNITURE 
has been strangely neglected, and no adequate work on 
the subject has ever been issued; this is the more 
surprising, as, of all the Arts, England has been pre- 
eminent in cabinetmaking. Many of the great houses 
in England are full of priceless furniture, which hitherto 
has been utterly unknown even to connoisseurs. Mr. 
Macquoid’s work will deal fully with all classes of furni- 
ture in use through over three centuries, and each link 
in the chain of evolution has been studied and brought 
out with great care. The book, although a work of 
reference, will in no way be a dry catalogue, but will 
add considerably to our historical knowledge of the 
manners of our forefathers, while research has brought 
to light many interesting facts hitherto unknown. 


A History of 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


BY 


PERCY MACQUOID 


Price 7s. 6d. net per Part. 


Size of page, 11 in. by 15 in. 


For over three years Mr. Percy Macquoid has been 
collecting material for his “History of English 
Furniture,” and it is the first real attempt to set forth 
the history of the evolution of furniture from the Tudor 
period onwards. One of the many features of this 
important work is the illustrations, which have been 
chosen not solely for their rarity, but also because they 
show the style of furniture in use by all classes of 
society. About one thousand illustrations, full- 
page and text, will form a most attractive and unique 
collection. These will be supplemented by about 
sixty fine reproductions in colour of notable 
examples of furniture from water-colour drawings, 
especially done for this work by Mr. SHIRLEY 
SLOCOMBE. ) 

The “ History of English Furniture” will. probably be 
completed in twenty monthly parts, the first of which 
appears to-day. 








A PROSPECTUS, containing several Specimen 
Pages and one of the Colour Plates, will be sent, 
post-free, on application to the Publishers, 


Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


16 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


INDIAN ART AT DELHI, 1903. 


Being the Official Catalogue of the Delhi Exhibition, 1902-1903. By Sir 
GEORGE WATT, C.LE., M.B., » &c., Director. 

Part by Percy Brown, A.B.C.A, ‘Assistant-Director. Medium 8vo, 
12s, nett. [Ready next week, 


THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS. 


An Account of the Liverpool Academy from 1810 to 1867, with Memoirs of 
the leading Artists. By H. C. MARILLIER, Author of “Dante G. 
Rossetti: a Memorial,” &. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. nett. [Just out. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD CAMPAIGNER, 
M. DE LA COLONIE, 1692-1717. 


Translated from the French by WALTER C, HORSLEY. With Maps and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. nett. 

“These soldiering experiences are an excellent piece of literary work 

descriptions of the operations are remarkably lucid, and occasionally he con- 

tributes a valuable piece of secret history. Times. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, fsininps 


By the late CHARLES I. ELTON. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG. Demy 8vo, 

15s. nett. 
“We know of no book, save only Madden’s ‘Diary of Master William 
Silence,’ which illustrates the works of Shakespeare with equal charm and 
ingenuity.”—Spectator. 





IANTO THE FISHERMAN, 


And other Sketches of Country Life. By ALFRED W. REES, With 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. neti. 
[Now ready. 


PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 


Some Practical Hints on Increasing and Preserving a Stock of Birds, and on 
Bringing them over the Guns. With a eecrion of the ‘Euston 
System.” By CHARLES E. A. ALINGTON ith Diagrams, crown 
8vo, 5s. nett. 


AN INDIAN GARDEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY COOPER — With 19 Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


“ A distinct addition to horticultural literature, and one that well deserves 
a place in the garden library.” —Field. 


A CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. 


A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, Across the Gobi Desert, Through 
the Himalayas, the Pamirs, and Hunza, 1884-1894. By Colonel FRANCIS 
EDWARD YOUNGHU SBAND, C.LE., Indian Army, British Com- 
missioner for Tibet Frontier Matters. Fourth Edition, with Portrait of 
Author, a Map, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. nett. 

[Now ready. 


A HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AMERICA, 1854-1904. 


By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS. With Maps, Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. nett, [Just out, 


MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. 


Showing the Origin and Growths of Tariffs in Germany, France, and the 
United States. By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
School of Economics in the University of London. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hou. R, B. HALDANE, LL.D., K.C., M.P._Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. nett. [Now ready. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. Demy vo, 5s. nett. 


«The times are so vividly suggested that the reader is in touch with all the 
heroic, pathetic, and dramatic aspects of the theme.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Price 6d. 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


TAKES THE FORM OF a 


Special Double 


The Illustrative 


Hunting Number, 


and Contains, besides numerous Articles by the 
best-known Writers on all Sporting Subjects, 


A COMPLETE LIST 

of all the PACKS of 

FOXHOUNDS, STAGHOUNDS, 

HARRIERS, BEAGLES, 
and DRAGHOUNDS 


IN 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


With their 


MASTERS’ NAMES 


and ADDRESSES, 


SECRETARIES’ NAMES 
and ADDRESSES, 


HUNTING DAYS, 


ADDRESSES of KENNELS, 
COUPLES of HOUNDS, 


HUNTSMEN and 
WHIPPERS-IN. 


Together with the 


ADJACENT TOWNS, &c. 


Every one interested in Sport should secure a 
Copy of this Issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN.” 


Price 6d., as usual. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 
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jMPORTANT NOTICE.— Wow is Ready a Remarkable Novel by ROBERT HICHENS, 
Author of ‘The Woman with the Fan,” “Felix,” &c. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


Crown 


9 
MR WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S COMEDIES, ols: 
‘ }EDIES. Published according to the true Origin: 
TORIES, AND Tris added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed 
ie cr viz. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal ; The History 
in Folio: Wed Cromwel. Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
4s Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine, The Fourth 
a LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, E, Brewster, and R, 
erg at the Anchor in the New Exchange, the Cranein St. Pauls Church- 
ey and in Russel Street, Covent Garden, 


Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1685. The price is £4 4s, net. 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Drttoy. With 19 Plates in 
i r d5in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

Colour, 20 in Collotype, an ” [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
lume of the “ Connoisseur's Library,” a sumptuous Series 

venty Lac ogg for Collectors and the general public, under the 
tow Editorship of Mr. Crriz Davenport. Each volume contans about 
70 Plates in Photogravure or Collotype or Colour. 


Thisis the Sec 


ol 
mere. 
Biaresand ade to t the hist iP lain both in th® 
‘ tis made to trace the history of Porcelain in 
prs the est. It has been the purpose of the author to dwell 
bed “* commanding position that China has occupied in that history, and to 
its te as far as possible the steps by which the Porcelain of China found its 
wee the adjacent lands of Corea and Japan, as well as to the nearer East, 
ber | 4 ally to Europe. The progress of the short-lived and essentially 
- tecuth-Century Art is then followed in the various countries of Western 
io >. The importance of a thorough understanding of the technical side of 
the subject has been constantly borne in mind. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fimson Youne- 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
“To the man who owns @ motor-car, or whose friends use this method of 
Jocomotion, or who himself has any thought of obtaining one of the vehicles 
f the future, this handsome book should, and probably will, appear a thing of 
beauty aud a joy likely to prove enduring. Even the reader who (before his 
ding of this book) has never felt the slightest interest in the subject can 
hardly fail to be moved and quickened from his indifference, if only by passing 
thrills, so lucid and spirited is Mr. Young’s treatment of motoring and all its 
ramifications and concerns, A better book of the sort we do not expect to see. 
It is modestly written, yet as full of valuable and practical information as any 
text-book ; technically sound, with the knowledge that only experience can 
supply, yet as picturesque, as romantic, as literary, and as genuinely interest- 
ing as any novel.” —Atheneum, j : Are 
“This very practical book abounds with humour and wisdom, and it is 
written in vigorous and expressive English. All these virtures are rare, even 
singly. In combination they are the more welcome. _ Lt is @ book in which 
technical knowledge and literary skill go hand in hand.”’—Tines, 


MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan Town- 
tery. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“From end to end it is bright and instructive. It gives an easy bird’s-eye 
viewof the condition Of China and of Chinese society, of its creeds and of its 
institutions, which may well be recommended to those who want to acquire 
the rudiments of such knowledge without the trouble of studying for them- 
selves more voluminous and exhaustive works. No better portrait of this 
remarkable personage has ever been given to the pnblic than that which Lady 
Susan Townley has drawn of the Empress-Dowager.”—Times. 


OLD SERVICE BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By CuristopHeER WorpswortnH, M.A., and Henry LitTLegALes, With 
Coloured and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(The Antiquary’s Books, 
GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. By Pavun Butt, Army 
Chaplain. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The purpose of this book is to bring before the public the nobler side of 
a soldier's life. 
“Father Bull is a racy writer, has an intense admiration for Tommy Atkins» 
and his book is thoroughly readable.” —Birmingham Post. 


NOTES OF AN EAST COAST NATURALIST. By 


A. H. Patterson. Illustrated in Colour by F. Souruaatre, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Mr, Patterson's observations are fresh and pleasantly redolent of the open 
air; many are piquant and all are original. They are accompanied by some 
admirable illustrations in colour.’’—Observer, 


THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By Reainatp Farrer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“There is a sense of beauty, a love of sunshine and flowers, and Mr, Farrer 
knows how to handle words. Very delightful.”—Morning Leader, 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. By Wu. 


SuakesrEaRE. Edited by W. O. Briastockr, Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Lhe Arden Shakespeare. 


COROT. By Auice PonnarD and Eruen Brrnstine.. 
With many Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. [Little Books on Art. 


BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Cores. With 


a Frontispiece and Plan, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


DOLLY'S THEATRICALS. Illustrated with 24 Coloured 


Pictures by Miss D. Gwyn Jerrreys. Super-royal 16mo, 2s, 6d. 


JACK SPRATT. With 24 Coloured Pictures by Frank 


Apams. Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 


THE VISIONS OF DOM FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 


VILLEGAS, Knight of the Order of St. James. Made English by R. L. 


8vo, 6s. 


FICTION 
THIRD EDITION. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: a Simple Love Story. By Marr 


CoREtLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER’ POPPY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN | DEWISLAND. By S. Barrine-Goup. 
vo, 6s. 


A story of the times of the Rebecca riots in South Wales, and the scene is 
laid in the peninsula of Pembrokeshire, about St. Davids, The story presents 
a mtr and graphic description of life in this remote corner of Wales at the 
period, 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE. By Justin 


Huntiy M‘Cartuy, Author of ‘‘If I were King.’’ Crown Svo, 6s. 

**A lively romance, treating of love, heroism and the eternal picturesque. 
It is a good book, witty and humorous. The Lady Brilliana and her court are 
a gallant company whose doings—gay and heroic—make an entertaining story.” 

“*A brisk and beautiful romance.”— World. —Daily Chronicle. 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. By Hmarre 


BELLoc. With 34 Illustrations by G. K. Cuesterton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“As a satirical document, and perhaps also as a work of art, it will fill the 
place that no satire has been able to fill since Thackeray’s invaluable ‘ Book of 
Snobs.’....For three hundred pages—and each page contains on an average seven 
cruelly distinct hits—Mr. Belloc pursues his way gaily, pointing out to his 
audience how beautifully designed is our social machinery for furthering Lord 
Lambeth’s ambitions for the common weal....... The last pages reveal that the 
author possesses tender depths of psychological insight which transport us 
even further along the significant road that his wit has opened for usall, Will 
the book be understood? Only by those who have understanding.”’—Speaker. 

‘* Page after page amuses with its genuine wit ; the writing is so even and the 
skill of its mock gravity so considerable that we are carried to the end with- 
out boredom or fatigue. For once we can lay down a satirical work without 
being conscious of that something too much which is so often fatal to the best 
humour,,..... As a literary achievement it is considerable, and greatly in 
advance of anything from Mr. Belloc’s pen that we have yet seen. Let us add 
that Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s illustrations which accompany the text are quite 
admirable.”— Westminster Gazette. 
OND EDITION. 


SEC 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Author 


of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is brightly written, the dialogue is clever, and there is healthy humour. 
The topography is exceptionally good, and the author spins an angling yarn 
in capital style.’—Glasgow Herald, 

‘The story is admirably told, and is quite as good as anything Mrs. Croker 


has yet done.”—Outlook, 
SECOND EDITION. 
GENEVRA. By CuHartes Marriort, Author of “The 


Column.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
““Mr, Marriott writes a clean and vigorous English. His descriptions of 
nature are of things seen at first hand, and seen vividly.””—Morning Post. 
“A strong romance, written with ability and insight.”—Globe. 
‘A strong and admirable novel. Genevra, Morris, all, in their strengths 
and in their weaknesses, are intensely human.”—Daily Chronicle, 


NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. 


8vo, 6s. 
* An admirable story, sound, thoughtful, well considered, quite in his earlier 
and excellent manner,—indeed, it recalls his first and best novel, ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Mersac.’’’—Times. 
‘We see Mr. Norris to greater advantage here than he has appeared for 
some time,”’—Atheneum, 
‘* Here are subtle motives, propriety of manner, delicate art.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
SECOND EDITION. 


LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Parn. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


“The portraiture of Lindley Kays is little short of masterly, amazingly 
true to nuture, and presented with freshness and vigour of outline.”—Standard. 
*** Lindley Kays’ is a serious performance and it is good. It is a book to 
be reckoned with, and marks a distinct advance on the part of its author.” 
—Daily Mail. 

“Mr. Barry Pain is a very clever man, who seems to be coming into his king- 
dom. His new novei, ‘ Lindley Kays’ marks a great advance in his work. It 
is not merely a brilliant display of facetious absurdity and witty sparkle, for 
while it is full of humour it is also full of human nature.’—Star, 

“It is a good story—fresh, pleasant, humorous, manly.”—Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ORRAIN. By 8. K. Leverr-Yuatrs, Author of “The 


Honour of Savelli.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Yeats writes afresh and vivid style, and his rousing tale is delightful.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“Ttis a cheerful, stimulating book; its characters are all finely drawn in 
sweeping lines of chivalry.”—Scotsman. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 


PLEASE. By Bernarp Cares. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Hogarth might have depicted Diana’s progress. Mr. Capes does not wince 
at the brutal or shrink from the plain truth. He has no half measures. His 
novel is courageous, individual, and clever beyond ordinary. Its force almost 
amounts to genius.”—Daily Mail. 
“The style of the book is graphic, forceful, and rich; Diana is a new 
personality in the gallery of the women of fiction,”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“‘A strong, brilliant, and interesting book, which cannot but please everyone 
who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance of a Motor. By 


C. N. and A. M. Wittiamson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A companion to that very popular book, ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor.” 


THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. By Apetine Seraeanrt. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


Crown 


Crown 





From the Edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668, Leather, 2s. net. 
[Miniature Library. 


THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By DoroTHEA GERARD. 


Kindly ask for METHUEN’S MONTHLY BULLETIN. The OCTOBER NUMBER will be sent post-free to any applicant, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIsp 


NEW FICTION. 
THE BETRAYAL. _ 


6s. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “Anna the Adventuress,” ‘The 
Traitors,” &c. 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘“ Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s skill has never been displayed to better 
advantage than here He has excelled himself, 
and to assert this is to declare the novel superior 
to nine out of ten of its contemporaries.” / 

The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says :—“ It is 
safe to predict for ‘The Betrayal’ a success as great 
as any Mr. Oppenheim has won.” ! 

The OUTLOOK says :—‘ Vividly written in Mr. 
Oppenheim’s best manner.” 

6s. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. 
By M. P. SHIEL. 

The GLASGOW HERALD says:— Can hardly 
fail to fascinate readers on account of its author’s 
intellectual vigour and obvious sincerity of pur- 
pose Well worth reading, for in it we have 
wonders, stirring scenes, and extraordinary per- 
sonages.”” 


The BIRMINGHAM POST says :—“ Anabsorbing 
and interesting story.” 
6s. 


‘t 
THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE. 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. 
The DAILY EXPRESS says :—‘‘ Well written— 
a healthy, picturesque, and vivid tale of love and 
peril—and will be found hard to lay by when once 


started. 

The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says:—“ Not a 
single dull moment will be experienced in reading 
*The Queen’s Advocate’; the author's ingenuity 
never seems to fail. One dramatic situation follows 
— upon another’s heels, and the interest never 

lags.” 


THE COMING of the KING. 3s. 6d. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING. 

The ABERDEEN JOURNAL says:—‘‘Stanley 
‘Weyman never imagined more thrilling and 
dramatic episodes than those which here follow 
each other thick and fast. Pulsing with strong, 
healthy life, and brimming over with incident, ‘ The 
Coming of the King’ is a clever and brilliant story ; 
so fascinating, indeed, that when the last page was 
reached, and the book closed, we were surprised to 
find, when we looked up, the broad daylight of 
next morning.” 

6s. 


THE VIKING’S SKULL. 
LLOYD'S BW says:—‘“‘Mr. Carling has a 


y JOHN R. CARLING. 
brisk and breezy style, and knows how to weave a 
mysterious plot and to work it out to the satisfac- 
tion of the reader. He has done this in ‘ A Viking's 
Skull,’ which is thrilling from beginning to end.” 


THE GREY CLOAK. 6s. 
and intrigue, but not one of them surpasses ‘The 
A BID FOR FREEDOM. 
B 
a work as any which has come from the pen of the 
before.” 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘“ This is a capital modern 
gently born as ever was done in the days of Don 
next century is going to do about its novels.” 

6s. 
By CHARLES L. MARSH, 
6s. 
By MAYNE LINDSAY, 

Outside the pages of Mr. Kipling there are no 
Mayne Lindsay. The interest of the story centres 
ences are told with grim power and rare glamour, 

3s. 6d. 
BURFORD DELANNOY, 


By HAROLD MacGRATH. 

There have been many excellent stories of love 
Grey Cloak” in depth of fascination. It should 
rank high among books of its kind. 

5s. 
y GUY BOOTHBY. 

The BRITISH MERCURY says :—“ As fascinating 
creator of ‘ Dr. Nikola ’......Will keep more readers 
out of their bed than Mr, Boothby has ever kept 

The says :-—“* A 
vigorous narrative, full of stirring incident.” 

6s. 
By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 
novel of the chivalrous sort, in which as much is 
made of blood nobility and the bravery of the 
Quixote, and which yet moves witha briskness and 
brevity of action that make one wonder what the 
NOT ON THE CHART. 
A Romance of the Pacific. 
Author of ‘‘ Opening the Oyster,” &c. 
BYWAYS OF EMPIRE. 
Author of “ The Whirligig,” ‘‘ Prophet Peter,’’ &c. 
[October 21st, 
such vivid, impressive, and intensely interesting 
tales of Indian life as are to be found in the work of 
round one character—a police commissioner in the 
Hill District of India—and his extraordinary experi- 
READY TO-DAY. 
By 
Author of “The Margate Murder Mystery,” 
“M.RB.C.S.," &. 





Splendid 
A NEW SERIES 


BOYS’ 
BOOKS. 


So entirely 
novel and 
beautiful as to 
stand out from 
all ‘others as 
a triumph of 
production. 

Lhe greatest 
care has been 
exercised tn the 
selection of the 
tales included, 
and no more 
beautiful 
Prizes or Gift- 
books have ever 
been offered to 
the public. 
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Gift-Books for Presentation 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, special Picture Designs, bevelled boards, 
Five Shillings Each, 
NOW READY. 


By GORDON STABLES, R.N, 


IN REGIONS OF PERPETUAL 
SNOW. 


6 Illustrations in Colour by HENRY AUSTIN 
The DAILY EXPRESS says :—“ The auth : 
tion to the boys of to-day. The standard of ‘ oy sntrodue 
Snowbird and his other widely known stories is well fe of tts 
in this narrative of wild adventures in the Polar Revio atntained 
its excellently done coloured full-page illustrations the book Wit 
a handsome and absorbing presentation volume,” — 


THE WARD OF KING CANUTE 


A Romance of the Danish Conquest, 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTzZ 
6 Illustrations in Colour by the KINN EYS, 


THE THRALL OF LEIF THE 
LUCKY. 


A Story of the Viking Days. 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTz 
6 Illustrations in Colour by the KINNEYS, 


THE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC 
ELEPHANT. 


By F. T. MONTGOMERY. 
50 Full-page Illustrations by C, M. COOLIDGE, 








——__.. 


A NEW STORY BY ETHEL TURNER 


MOTHER'S 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—* A beautiful story 


ENTITLED 


LITTLE GIRL. 3s. 64, 


one that draws out 


all the author's wonderful capacities for direct and naturally emotional and senti 
writing. The grown-ups, the little folk, and their everyday experiences as Sta 
and described with a realism that brings them very near to the reader, affecting the 
feeling and impressing the memory.” ' . 





A NEW PRESENTATION VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 


WARD, LOCK and CO.’S 


WONDER BOOK. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 
Crown 4to, picture boards, 3s. Gd.; cloth gilt, 5s.; containing 
8 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN COLOUR beautifully reproduced from Paintings by 





Leading Artists of the Day. 
260 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS printed in various Tints. 





256 PAGES or BRIGHTLY WRITTEN STORIES, ARTICLES, ann VERSES, adapted 





for Children of all Sorts and Ages, 
A Book far in Advance of anything now published. A Magnificent Picture Gallery 


Sor Children. 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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